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inary beauty of some of the 
ast scenery, and the abundance of 
remains of powerful and highly 
have attracted the attention of 
th not to the extent their 


inhabitants, are aware how little the | 
lower classes has in common with the- 
Brahmins, and how much it dif 
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| As outs the Oriental names, ‘they have generally vail ae 
written as Anna pronounced them. It was frequently not 
“possible to give the true orthography, and the correctly 
spelt name does not always give a clue to the popular pro- 
nunciation. So with the interpretations and geography. 
Where it is possible to identify what is described, an 
attempt has been made to do so; but for other explanations 
Anna’s is the sole authority: she was quite sure that 
“ Seventee Bai” meant the “ Daisy Lady,” though no 
‘botanist would acknowledge the plant under that name, 
and she was satisfied that all gentlemen who have travelled 
a know where “Agra Brum” is, though she had never : 
; ee no such province appears in any ordinary Ga 
sheds + or description of the city of Akbar. 
few legends, told by one old woman to her 
grandchiare, can only be considered as representatives of 
-aclass. “That world,” to use her own words, “is gone ;” 
and those who can tell us about it in this critical and un- 
imaginative age, are fast disappearing too, before the 
ay aes march of civilisation; yet there must be in the 
-Sountry many a rich gold mine unexplored. ‘Will no one 














a se after the war is over I'll send every 
‘one of you to his own home.” (And he did do it). Then 
___-we children ‘plenty proud,’ when we heard what Elphin- 
stone Sahib had said. In those days the soldiers were not 
_____ Tow caste people like they are now. Many, very high caste 
men, and come from very far, from Goa, and Calicut, and 
Malabar to join the English. 
_ ‘My father was a tent lascar,t and when the war was over 
‘my grandfather had won five medals for all the good he had 
done, and my father had three ; and my father was given 
charge of the Kirkee stores.t My grandmother and mother, 
and all the family, were in those woods behind Poona, at 
time of the battle at Kirkee.§ I’ve often heard my father 
ay how full the river was after the battle—baggage and 
undles floating down, and men trying to swim across—and 
horses and all such a bustle. Many people got good 
things on that day. My father got a large chattee, and 
two good ponies that were in the river, and he took them 
: home to camp ; but when he got there the guard took them 
_ So all his trouble did him no good. 


were poor people, but living was cheap, and we had 
) 














































The Nerve 


In those days house rent did not c 
rupee* a month, and you could build a very cc 
for a hundred rupees. Not such good houses 
live in, but well enough for people like us, ‘ 
family could live as comfortably on six or 
month as they can now on thirty. Grain, now 
pound, was then two annas a pound, Common sv 
one anna a pound, is now worth four annas a po 
which then sold for six pice a bottle, now costs for 
Four annas’ worth of salt, chillies, tamarinds, onions 
would then last a family a whole month, now t 
would not buy a week’s supply. Such dungereet 
pay half rupee a yard for, you could then buy: 
to forty yards of, forthe rupee. You could not 
calico then as now, but the dungeree did very well. 
then was a pice a pound, and the vegetables cost a j 
day. For half a rupee you could fill the house with fe 
Water also was much cheaper. You could then get 
to bring you two large skins full, morning and e 
pie, now he would not do it under half 
If the children came crying for fruit, a 
as many guavas as they liked in # 
have to pay that for each guava, 

























ad ‘had seven brothers and one sister. Things were very 
different in those days to what they are now. There 
_ Were no schools then to send the children to, it was only 
Bae the great people who could read and write. If a man was 

an known to be able to write he was ‘ plenty proud.’ and hun- 

' _ dreds and hundreds of people would come to him to write 
their letters, Now you find a pen and ink in every house ! 
T don’t know what good all this reading and writing does. 
My grandfather couldn't write, and my father couldn't 
write, and they did very well ; but all's changed now. 

“My father used to be out all day at his work, and my 
often went to do coolie-work,* and she had to 


and when my granny was strong enough she 
to go into the bazaar, if we wanted money, 


or her day’s work, and used to let iat have the 
chante But afterwards she got too old to 

esides there were so many of us children, 
fo. way at home and look after us while my 
work, ‘Plenty bother’ 'tis to look after a lot 




























Then my granny would call out t 
children, out of the sun, and I'll tell yc 
you'll all get headaches.” So she used to” 
(there were nine of us, and great little fidg 
children,) into the house ; and there she'd sit 
and tell us one .° ‘:¢ stories I tell you. But 
to make them last much longer, the different 
their own stories from the beginning as often as po: 
so that by the time she’d got to the end, she had t 
beginning over five or six times. And so she went ( 
talk, talk, Mera Bap reh!* Such a tong time: 
for, till all the children got quite tired and fella 
there are plenty schools to which to send th 
there were no schools. when I was a : 
old women, who could do nothing else, used tort 
stories to keep them out of mischief, 

We used sometimes to ask my gisele “3 
stories you tell us really true? Were there” 
people in the world?” She generally : 
know, but maybe there are somewhere.” _ 
there are any of those people living; | 
they did once live; but my gran 
those things than we do now. 
worshipped God and believed ir 
would always respect the Hinde 
red stone, or an image of G — 

Hindoo gods, she —_ neel « 
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dittie sparrows out of their nests on the roof of our 
puse, and tame them. These little birds got so fond of 
“me they would always fly after me; as I was sweeping the 
floor one would perch on my head, and two or three on my 
2 shoulders, and the rest come fluttering after. But my poor 
father and mother used to shake their heads at me when 
saw this, and say, “Ah! naughty girl, to take the little 
sout of their nests, that stealing will bring you no 
=’ All: my family were very fond of music. You know 
Osie (my daughter) sings very nicely and plays upon 

f, and my son-in-law plays on the pianoforte and 
(we've got two fiddles in our house now), but 
»reh!* how well my grandfather sang! Some- 
ing he would drink a little toddy,t and be 

ful, and'sing away; and all we children like to 
im I was very fond of singing. I had a good 
nh I was young, and my father used to be so 
making me sing, and I often sang to him that 
song about the ships sailing on the sea t and the 
atehing for her husband to come back, and 

‘T forget now ; and my father and brothers 
pleased at my singing, and laugh and say, 
ng.” But now my voice is gone, 


* of them. I remember one day, when IT 
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and I didn’t care to sing any 
my heart been so sad. » 

In those days there were much er | 
than there are now, and many more W om 
and such like. They were very trou! ne, 
but begging and stealing, but people gav 
they wanted, as it was believed that to incur 
was very dangerous, It was not safe even to § 


little girl, running along by my mother's si¢ 
was on her way to the bazaar: we 
the huts of some of. these people, : 
“See, mother, what nasty, dirty people those 
live in such ugly little houses, and they loo 
never combed their hair, nor washed.” When I 
mother turned round quite sharply and 
saying, “ Because God ,has given you a com 
and good parents, is that any reason for you 
others who are poorer and less happy?” 


harm,” I said, and when we got ane tes 
my mother had done, and he sai 
slap the child?” She answered, “1 


your daughter why I she 
to judge whether I was r 

what I had said about» 
instead of pitying me 
So that was all 


“Wheat seal young, old mae 
“alg these stories; but instead of 
that now the old rece are ne — 


bw 


Retina bles, for er heir turned ee . native people have a very 
very young; while mine is quite black 4 a —ae 
_ehomgeemaag she pulled out her - 


got father and Rpg 
they're married they go to live ae 
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a e,” and my mother-in-law said, “ How can you go with 
tw children, and so young, and knowing nothing.” But I 
“said, “I can learn, and I'll go ;” and a kind lady took me 
into her service. When I went to my first place, I hardly 
“Anew a word of English (though I knew our Calicut lan- 
‘guage, and Portuguese, and Hindostani, and Mahratti well 
‘enough) and I could not hold a needle. Iwas so stupid, 
dike a Coolie-woman ;* but my mistress was very kind to me, 
I soon learnt ; she did not mind the trouble of teaching 
T often think, ‘where find such good Christian people 
hese " To take a poor, stupid woman and her two 
‘the howse—for I had them both with me, 
I the boy. T was a sharp girl in those days ; I did 
work and I looked after the children too. I 


wn on the floor, so as to have them under my 
st I did her work. My mistress was very fond 

ed to teach her to work and read. After 
: went home, and since then I’ve been 















































The Narrator's 


very fond of that Sahib. My b 
for ten years; and he wanted me ae 
place as ayah, and said, “ You quick, sharp g iS 
English very well; you easily get good place 
plenty money.” But I such a foolish woman Iw 
go. I write and tell him, “ No, I can't come, 
such a long way off, and I cannot leave the chil 
I ‘plenty proud’ then. I give up all for the children, — 
now what good? I know your language—What use? 
blow the fire? I only a miserable woman, fit to go tc 
cook-room and cook the dinner. So go down in the 
a poor woman: (not much good > ks 

and empty pocket !) but if I’d been a man I might. 
a Fouzdar.* 

I was at Kolaporet at the time of the mutiny, and 
to run away in the middle of the night; but I’ve tol 
before all about that. Then seven years ago my 
died (she was ninety when she died), and we pe 
live at Poona, and my daughter was married, and 1) 
happy and pleased. 

I gave a feast then to three hundred pe 
music and dancing, and ny on be =p 
from morning to night, and running 
ing everything ; and on that ark 
open, and any beggar, any poor | 
them what they like to eat, for wi 















work, I spent all the money I had left. ‘That wel not very 
much, for in sending my son to school I'd spent a great deal. 
He was such a beauty boy—tall, straight, handsome—and 
so clever. They used to say he looked more like my 
brother, than my son, and he said to me, “ Mammy, you've _ 
worked for us all your life, now I'm grown up, rl get i ‘ a ik 
clerk’s place and work for you. You shall |work no more, ia posi ee “ 
but live in my house.” r e PI a me. wey 


€ earn T have enough for what 
I've ve plenty poor relations. They all come to a 
ee and T give it them. I thank our 
f 50d | Christians here to give me a 


ter I can’t work for it 1 al 















poh last year b I 


when I think of my father, a mother, and t 
husband, and son, all dead and gone! No more happy — 
home like that forme. What should I care to live for? I 
would come to England with you, for I know you would be 
good to me and bury me when I die, but I cannot go so far a 
from Rosie. My one eye put out, my other eye left. vo 
could not lose it too. If it were not for Rosie and her 
children I should like to travel about and see the am a 
There are four places I have always wished | to see— ? 
Calcutta, Madras, England and Jerusalem (my poor mother — 
always wished to see Jerusalem, too—that her great hope), 
Dut I shall not see them now. Many ladies wanted to take 
‘me to England with them, pane if I had; gone I should have 
es saved plenty money, but now it is too late to think of that. 

_ Besides, it would not be much use. What's the good of my 

ving money? Can I take it away with me when I dic? 


_ My Gther and grandfather did not do so, and they had 
















PUNCHKIN. 
Once upon a time there was a Rajah* 


beautiful daughters, They were all a4 
youngest, named Balna,f was n 
Rajah’s wife died when they v 
these seven Poot PURER s 
care of them, 
The Rajah’s. d 








daughter would come and beg for a little fire 
m the hearth, Then Balna used to say to her sisters, 
“Send that woman away; send her away, Let her get the 
fire at her own house. What does she want with ours? 
If we allow her to come here, we shall suffer for it 
some day.” But the other sisters would answer, “ Be quiet, 
~ Balna; why must you always be quarreling with this poor 
' woman? Let her take some fire if she likes.” Then the 
 Purdan’s widow used to go to the hearth and take a few 
sticks from it ; and whilst no one was looking, she would 
s quickly | throw some mud into the micas of the dishes which 

















ale Malthus weny fond: of ‘bis. daughters. Ever 
‘their mother’s death they had cooked his dinner with 
-in order to avoid the danger of his being 
his enemies. So, when he found the mud mixed 
‘his dinner, he thought it must arise from their care- 
, as it appeared improbable that any one should 
ye put mud there on purpose; but being very kind he 
like to reprove them for it, although this spoiling of 
mie was repeated many successive days. 
it, one day, he determined to hide, and watch his 
cook perenremnet <B terpenes so he went 


































few sticks from the fire woke ) 
to her, angrily, and said, “Why don’t you ke 
own house, and not come here every day 
Sisters, don’t give this woman any more we 
it for herself.” 
Then the eldest sister answered, “ 
woman take the wood and the fire; she does us 
But Balna replied, “If you let her come here 
may be, she will. dons: see ee ae 
some day.” ; 
The Rajah then saw the Purdan’s widow 
where all his dinner was nicely prepared, an 
the wood, she threw a little mud into each 
At this he was very angry, and sent to. 
seized and brought before him, But when the widow 
she told him that she had played this trick 
wanted to gain an audience with him; and she s 
cleverly, and pleased him so well with her cu 
that instead of punishing her, the Rajah m na 
made her his Ranee,* and ie — her ¢ 
live in the palace. 
The new Ranee hated the 
wanted to get them, if possible, o1 
her daughter might have all t 








» and unhappy; and they used to go out every day and 
eit dead mother’s tomb and cry—and used to say— 





1 the Ranee said to her daughter, “ I cannot tell how 
. ‘day those seven girls say they don’t want any 
. and won't eat any ; and yet they never grow thin nor 
ook ill; they look better than you do. I cannot tell how 
- it is”—and she bade her watch the seven Princesses, and 
; ‘if any one gave them anything to eat. 

next day, when the Princesses went to their mother’s 
«and were eating the beautiful pomeloes, the Purdan's 

followed them, and saw them gathering the fruit. 
In: said to her sisters, “Do you not see that girl 


























The girl would never be so cruel a 
us rather invite her to come and have ‘ 
and calling her to them, they gave her ¢ 
No sooner had she eaten it, ho 
daughter went home and said to her 
wonder the seven Princesses will not eat t 
you prepare for them, for by their moth 
grows a beautiful pomelo tree, and they go tl 
and eat the pomeloes, I eat one, and it. 
I have ever tasted.” set 
The cruel Ranee was much vexed at 
all next day she stayed in her room, and 
she had a very bad headache. The Rajah at 
deeply grieved, and said to his wife, “W 
for you?” She answered, “ There is only hi 
will make my headache well. By your dead wife's 
grows a fine pomelo tree; you must bring that 
boil it, root and branch, and put a little of 
which it has been boiled, on my forehead, and 


beautiful pomelo tree pulled up 
Ranee desired ; and when . 


Next day, when the eve 


scialty no thinner, nor look more sad, 
r eat - dinner I give them. I cannot 


a “© will watch.” 





stole away and left them (for he 
to himself: “It is better my poor di b die] 
than be hile by their step mth” eS n.. as 









one enw and calling out. 
‘I eee ka seis Let us go in the direction of the 
“80 d, and try and find out what it is.” 
So the seven Princes rode through the wood until they 
‘to the place where the seven Princesses sat crying 
id. wringing their hands. At the sight of them the young 
were very much astonished, and still more so on 
earning their story and they settled that each should take one 











x So the first and eldest Prince took the eldest Prine ess 
home with him, and married her. 
Ne the second took the second ; 








saw many beautiful ar ae e 




















' 2 
one fine day the seventh Prince ( 
he would go out hunting, and 2 
waited long for him, but he neves aaa 

Then his six brothers said they Walle 
had become of him ; and they went Sa 
not return, 

And the seven Princesses grieved very m 
felt sure their kind husbands must have been k 

One day, not long after this had ned 
was rocking her baby’s cradle, and whilst her 
working in the room below, there came 
door a man in a long black dress, wh 
a Fakeer,* and came to beg. The se 
“You cannot go into the pelace—the th 
gone away ; we think they must be dead gall tl 
cannot be interrupted by your begging.” But he : . 
a holy man, you must let me in.” Then the stupid. va. 
Jet him walk through the palace, but they did r w 
this was no Fakeer, but a wicked Magician na 





But ae sagt “I pra I 
return soon, and it ities poate 
-and uncles with me.” So he set 
some months he could learn ne 
gan that pretty little dog?” And 
a the Princesses gave it to me as a 
ng which they let him go without further 


‘this, the six elder Princesses heard the little 
ephew, bégin to cry, and when they went up- _ As he was looking about, the 
Sc pene t eo OREE ‘ ran out of the house and said, = 
‘to be seen. ‘Then they questioned the ser- that dare venture to this dangerous. 
5 of the Fakeer and the little ; answered, “I am a Rajah’s son, and I-¢ 
: p Sa father, and my- uncles, and my mother 
enchanter bewitched,” Then the — 
country and this palace belong toag 


ohare again, and — 
\ = eeeewend to teaching —< 


ois 


‘on, till Balna’ fourteen 
his aunts told him the so 








ughter, and the Magician said, “ You are a pretty 
repel wi a present eget 3 ; 


on which her name was engraved, 
creme hewasababy, — 
hewas older his Pore oe 


) endanger his life by trying to 


that, for twelve long years, the Ma 

up in the tower because she refused 

was so closely guarded that she saw no 
Now Balna’s son was a bright, clever 

“Do not fear, dear sets the ipo ~ 
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[Bibs gen, oD hg aks to “a 
tree; then the Prince said to the old 
back your little ones; they have done me good 

again I stand in need of help, I will not 


‘tet 








fpd any. At fast One: 6f' the al 


of the tree quite muddy, and the RB 
dog is muddy : ~ must have found 











nays many mile 0 Sad hem, btn ain At last 


was looking out of the window, and secing 
run down the street, she said,—‘“ That must 
Se long-lost mother.” So she ran into the street 
ist as possible, and took the tired dog in her arms, 
brought her into her own room, and made her a nice 


very kind to her. Then the dog said to her,—“ My 
: ghter, you are good and kind, and it is a great joy to 
to. see you again; but I must not stay, I will first go 
your younger sister, and then return.” The Rance 
ed,— Do not do so, dear mother; rest here to- 
“fy, tomorrow I will send and let my sister know, and she, 
- too, will come and see you.” But the poor, silly dog would 
es es terhng ox of the sie Now 
2 d daughter was looking out of the window when 
ortuna creature came to the door, and seeing the dog 
cscs ba ny. ener What 
usband think if he learns that this wretched, 

oking dog is my mother?” So she ordered 
and throw stones at it, and drive it away, 




















































could to make her well, saying,—* Ah, 1 oth 
did you ever leave my house?” = 
vain: the poor dog died. Then the B 
husband might be vexed if he Sound cibebiia 
animal) in the palace ; so she put the body in a: 
into which the Rajah hardly ever went, intending 
reverently buried ; and over it she placed a bas 
topsy-turvy. . 
It so happened, however, that when the B 
his wife a8 chance would have it he went th 
room: and tripping over the upturr 
light to see what it was. Then, 
the statue of a dog, life size, compe 
monds, emeralds, and other precious 
So he called out to his wife, and said,—*’ ¢ 
get this beautiful dog?” And when the Ram 
golden dog, she was very much frightened, an 
to say, instead of telling her husband the tr 
a story, and said,—* Oh, it mies 
sent me.” 
Now see what trouble she got nto 
“ Only,” said the Rajah ; 
to buy the whole of my ki 


re 
pe 





ned to kill herself, and so get out of her difficulties. 
ay she went ; and when she had gone some distance 
cpalenquip, she saw a large white ants’ nest, 
hung a cobra, with its mouth wide open; 
the Rave thought,—* I will go to that cobra and 
my fi in his mouth, that he may bite me, and 
I shall die.” So she ordered the palkee-bearers to 
& and said she would be back in a while, and got 
‘and ran to the ants’ nest, and put her finger in the 
_ eobra’s mouth. Now a large thorn had run, a short time 
fore, into the cobra’s throat, and hurt him very much ; and 

¢ Ranee, by putting her finger into his mouth, pushed out 
is thorn; then the cobra, feeling much better, turned to 
and said,—‘ My dear daughter, you have done me 
great kindness, what return can I make you?” ‘The 
told him all her story, and begged him to bite 

, that she might die, But the cobra said,—“ You did 
ly very wrong to tell the Rajah that story ; never- 
8, you have been very kind to me. I will help you 
our difficulty. Send your husband here. T will provide 
you with a father and mother of whom you need not be 
shi ' So the Ranee returned joyfully to the palace, 
od etn athneting et ama 
















































palace, twenty-four miles long, and t 
with gardens and trees and fountains | 
light shining from it was to be seen a} 
The walls were made of gold and precious stones, 
carpets of cloth of gold. Hundreds of servar 
dresses, stood waiting dn the long, lofty rooms 
last room of all, upon golden thrones, sat a magn 
Rajah and Ranee, who introduced themselves balan! 
Rajah as his papa and mamma-inlaw, The I 
Ranee stayed at the palace six months, and were 
tained the whole of that time with feasting and music 
they left for their own home loaded 

they started, however, the Ranee wet 
cobra, and said,—“ You have conjured all the 
tiful things to get me out of my difficulties, b ut my hi 
the Rajah, has enjoyed his visit so much that 
nothing at all, he will be very angry with me,” 
cobra answered,—* Do not fear. When v 
four miles on your journey, look back, ¢ 





. His wife then went t® her sister, and asked 
he had managed to get all the things. But the Rance 
'Go away, you wicked woman. I will not speak to 
wa killed the poor dog, our mother.” 
it afterwards she told her all about it. 
ie sister then said,—“I shall go and see the cobra, and 
Wesents too.” The Ranee answered,—* You can go if 
» 
So the sister ordered her palanquin, and told her husband 
4 } Was going to see her parents, and prepare them for a 
ph When she reached the ants’ nest, she saw 
and she went and put her finger in his 
cobra bit her, and she died. 































of Agrabrum, had an only son, to wl 
attached. The Prince, whose name w 
and handsome, and had married the 
Parbuttee Bai. ii 
Now it came to pass that Siu napaeld nee t 
daughter called Seventee Bai (the Daisy Lady 
fair as the morning, and beloved by all for h 
and goodness ; and when Logedas Ra 
love with her, and determined to ma 
Rajah heard of this, embers \ 
and said; “ Of all that is 
have withheld nothing fr 
have a wife as fair as 
are desirous of hay 





og attendants, that he might not need help on 
, and that his rank might be apparent to all. 


‘on which he himself rode, and the palanquin 
ad by two men, in which his wives travelled, Thus, 
alone, he started through the jungle in search of a 
pr home But, being wholly ignorant of that part of the 
'y, before they had gone very far they lost their way. The 
Princesses were reduced to a state of great misery ; day 
; day they wandered on, living on roots, or wild berries, 
leaves of trees pounded down ; and by night they 
rified by the cries of wild beasts in search of prey. 
das Rajah became more melancholy and desponding 
y day; until, one night, maddened by the thought of his 
ad condition, and unable longertobear the sight of their 
cen ne osearntn tc 
dkerchief about his head after the manner of a fa- 
turban, and throwing a long woollen 


- oe 
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fakeer, and run away into the. jt 
found it was all true; he has a 
It would have been better we had died, t 
misfortune should have befallen us.” * 
Seventee Bai: “if we cry, we are lost, for the 
will think we are only two weak women, and 
and leave us in the jungle, out of which we ¢ 
by ourselves, Keep a cheerful mind, and all 
who knows but we may yet find our husband. 
I will dress myself in his clothes, and. take 
Serestse Riajeh, and 705 sia cae and ti 
bearers will think it is only I that have b 
will not seem very wonderful to them 1 ¥ 
as this, a wild beast should have d 
Then Parbuttee Bai smiled and said, “§ 
well; you have a brave heart. I will be yo 
So Seventee Bai dressed herself in her hust 
and next day she mounted the elephant as 
and ordered the bearers. to tai aie 


eget to avvaiiee WA, it 
-was, and why she had come? Seventee 
a father was 


in g a Prince ; ‘and the Rajah ald 


roses service under him, he 

he liked. To whom the 

ied ee aibcsennstl tan 
; but you are good to us in receiving 


- and offering us your protection ; therefore, 


wt post you please, and I will be your faithful 
‘the Rajah gave Seventee Bai a salary of 
d a beautiful house, and treated her with 

e consulting her in all matters of im- 


- day you may unawares plone 
, ee tien edgar 


- Now the King’s palenieeh on ii 


to the jungle, and one night the Ranee* 


loud and piercing shrieks coming from 
woke her ‘husband, and said, “Ta 


| what is the matter.” “And the Rajah 
"ants, and said, “ Go down towards th 
that noise is about.” Dt the eal 














able to manage it?” asked Seventee 
y said. “ Many have tried, but failed 
“pony was born on the same day as the 
so et one aise ne it ; but 


> 


-s 
e-¢ 


the ‘Rajeh, And the Raj 
worthy of all honour, mn) 

- took Seventee Bai mater I 
and gave her jewels, and rich 
camels innumerable. ‘The Princess also 
winner of her hand. Then they said, “T 
the wedding day.” But Seventee Bai repli 
and beautiful Princess, I am now going ¢ 
errand of my own Rajah’s ; let me, I pray 
plish the duty on which I am — and 





































“beau er, Ba Sie only a, and 
Shad built a spend bath It was like a little 
had high marble walls all round, with a hedge 
it the top of the walls—so high, that at a distance 
like a great castle. ‘The young Princess was very 
‘and she vowed she would only marry a man 
jump across her bath on horseback. This had 
‘some years before, but no one had been able to 
sh grieved the Rajah and Ranee very much ; for 
shed to see their daughter happily marred. And 
> said to her, “ We shall both be dead before you get 
What folly is this; to expect that any one 
ld be able to jump over those high marble walls, with 
spikes at the top.” The Princess only answered, 
-hever marry. It matters not; vigashesieal 

‘ a cateed i to be peoclained throughout the 
, that he would give his daughter in marriage, and great 
a eon ee 









“To-morrow I will try and jump over 
” The country people said to her, “ You 
it is quite impossible.” She replied, 
I trust, will help me.” So next day she 
eens dot hint in ent nf 









_out adventure, and traversed a dense jungle, 























up in the air, and cowl Oe 
of the bath ; and this she did ¢ 
Rajah saw, hhe was filled with joy, and 
Bai, and said, “Tell me your name, b 
are the only man tn the ‘weal aaieecla ‘on: 
Then the Wuzeer's daughter replied, “ My nam 
Rajah. I come from a far country on a missio 
Rajah to the country of the Rakshas; let me | 
pray you, first do my appointed work, and if I live 1 
I wlll come thong See ric 
which the Rajah consented, for he did no 
his daughter, to undertake so long and tireso 
It was therefore agreed that the Princes 
Seventee Bai’s return at her father’s cou 
Bai herself should immediately proceed on 
From this place she went on for many, 


heart carried her through all difficulties. At 
at another large city, beautifully situated 
blue hills rising behind it, and she 
winds ; little gardens filled with pe 





The Rajah has ineviiea of all his wise men 
where such a tree is to be found; but they all 


a Id her mativcen ovtside the little house, (as a 
= ‘tman-would have done,) and, placing it in a sheltered nook 


Sa itealinn going v0 siecp. 
eee pee mere, with her eyes fixed on the dark water, 


towards her, and discovered, in a minute or two more, that 
tery large cobra was crawling up the steps from the 


edge, having in his mouth an enormous diamond, 
ie ee Sf oe cee, Oe sparkled and shone like 


_ The cobra laid the diamond down at the 
and crawled away in search of food. 
Se pptre or onc nies 







































she resolved to return to the same plac 
watch for the cobra. sa 
Again she sew hina Teing: the diana 
take it away with him after his evening meal ; and a 
third night, the same thing. Then Seventee Bai « 
to kill the cobra, and if possible secure the dian 
early next morning she went into the Bazaar, and 
blacksmith to make her a very strong iron trap, 
should catch hold of anything it was let down upo 
firmly, as to require the strength of twelve 
get out of it. The blacksmith did as he was ordere: 
made a very strong trap; the lower part of it pear 
knives, and when it caught hold of “es re uired t 
strength of twelve men to break through it and escape, 
Seventee Bai had this trap hung up ind ope 
close to the lake, and all around she scattered flov 
sweet scents, such as cobras love; and at nightfall s e 
got into the tree just above the trap, and ¢ 
cobra to come as he was wont. : 
About twelve o'clock the cobra came 
the lake in search of food. He had | 
mouth, and, attracted by the sweet sc 
stead of going inte the _* D 































rat in and kn (oa ote psamenartaliag 
oe but no sooner did she touch its 
with the diamond, than it rolled back in a wall on 
d, and she saw a pathway leading down below the 
m each’side of which were beautiful houses, and 
s full of flowers, red, and white, and blue. Seventee 
d to see whither this might lead, so she walked 
: = path until she came opposite a large door. She 
iit, and found herself in a more lovely garden than 
dd ever seen on earth; tall trees laden with rich 
in it, and on the boughs were bright birds singing 
, while the ground was covered with flowers, 
Ae in the centre of the garden grew one tree more beautiful 
mm all the rest: the stem was of silver, the leaves were 

mn, and the fruit was clusters of pearls. Swinging amid 
inches sat a young girl, more fair than any earthly 


, She gave alittle cry, and said, “Ah, my lord, 
here ?” Seventee Bai answered, “ May I 


e; but if my father sees you here 
the great Cobra’s daughter, and he 
play in, and here I have played 


for he lets me see no one, e 




























not even of our own subjects. I never 
you. Speak, beautiful Prince “ 
and who you are ?” Seventee Bai at 
Rajah: have no fear—the stern Cobra pe 
the Lady was joyful, when she heard that tl 
had tyrannised over her was dead, and she s 
was Hera Bai (the Diamond Lady), and 
possessor of all the treasures under the lake fand 
Seventee Bai, “Stay with me here, you shall be king 
this country, and I will be your wife.” “ That can 
answered Seventee Bai, “ for I have been sent 
by my Rajah, and I must continue my jor 
accomplished it; but if you love me as 
rather with me to my-corn tend i : 
Hera Bai shook her head :—“ Not so, de 
“ for if I go with you, all the people will see} 
and they will kill you, and sell me for a slave; 
bring evil upon you, and not good, But t 
dear husband (and saying this, she gave Se 
golden flute) ; whenever you wish to see 
of my aid, go into the jungle and | 
the sound ceases I will be there 5 





‘ume ‘uzee can give a srg 

‘Tr a before I leave this city.” So 

*'s wife went; whilst she was gone, Seventee 
= npg te the edge of the lake, and there 
ly burnt the cobra’s body, both for the sake of 
and because the cobra is a sacred animal, 
(the Malee’s wife having brought a favourable 
bin the palace,) Seventee Bai went to see the Wuzeer. 
e Wuzeer wondered much why she came to see 
oie wi, “Who are you, and what is your errand?” 
nh she answered, “I am Seventee Rajah. I am 
tong journey on my own Rajah’s account, and hap- 
ng to be passing through this city, I came to pay youa 
visit.” Then the Wuzeer became quite cordial, and 
[with Seventee Ba about the country, and the city, and 

th and his wonderful dream. And Seventee Bai 
| “ What do you suppose your Rajah would give to any 
9 could show him this tree of which he has so often 
med ?” The Wuzeer replied, “ He would certainly 
his daughter in marriage, and the half of his king- 



















conditions, if he likes to send for me, I 

tree ; he may look at it for one night, but 

it for his own,” 

- the message to the Rajah, and next 

1¢ Sirdar »* and all the great men of the 
Rajah’ vote aenteaaeats 






























hut, to say that he was willing to | all 
demands, and would like to see the 
Seventee Bai thereupon promised the Wuze 
would come with his Court, he should see tl 
dream, Then she went into the —_ and 
little flute, and Hera Bai immediately ay 
seen her before, swinging in the silver ‘tad dw 
heard what Seventee Bai wanted, she bade ‘her | 
Rajah, who should see it without fail. mares 
When the Rajah came, he and all his Court: 
come with astonishment; for there, in the m: 
desolate jungle, was # beautiful palace: a 
every court, the rooms were richly de 
and thousands of shining jewels ; a light : 
all the place, soft music was played around | 
sweet odours filled the air, and in the mi 


pears. 

The next morning all had sapped 
enchanted with what he had wai i 
promise, and agreed to give : 
kingdom, and his daughter in 
self, “ A man who can convert 
one night, must surely be r i 


ah 
























oie arieecagigad Hera Bai, and played 
upon the little golden flute. Hera Bai immediately appeared, 
: , © Husband, what can I do for you?" Seventee Bai 
“answered, “ Kind Hera, I have now been wandering in this 
jungle for many days, endeavouring in vain to discover the 
-Rakshas’ country, whither my Rajah has ordered me to go. 
Can you help me to get there?” She answered, “ You 
‘cannot go there by yourself. For a six-months’-journey 
~ round their land there is placed a Rakshas’ guard, and not a 
sparrow could find his way into the country without their 
knowledge and permission. No men are admitted there, 
and there are more Rakshas employed in keeping guard, 
_ than there are trees on the face of the earth. They are in- 
visible, but they would see you; and instantly tear you to 
" pieces. Be, however, guided by me, and I will contrive a 
way by which you may gain what you seek. Take this ring, 
Bs (and so saying, she placed a glorious ring on Seventee Bai's 
finger) ; it was given me by my dearest friend, the Rajah of 
the Rakshas daughter, and will render you invisible. Look at 
tain, whose blue head you can just see against the 
miust climb to the top of that, for it stands on the 
the Rakshas’ territory. When there, turn the 
s ring I have given you, towards the palm of your 
you will instantly fall through the earth into the 
ene, where the Rakshas’ Rajah holds 
































Gindansé her journey until she reached the 
where she turned the ring round as she had 
and immediately found herself falling through t 
down, down, down, deeper and deeper, until at 
arrived in a beautiful room, richly furnished, 
round with cloth of gold. In every direction, as far as | 
eye could reach, were thousands and thousands of Ral 
and in the centre of the room was a gold and ivory th 
on which sat the most beautiful Princess that it is possil 
imagine. She was tall, and of a commanding aspect ; f 
black hair was bound by long strings of pearl ; her dress was: 
of fine spun gold, and round her waist was clasped 

restless, throbbing, light-giving diamonds; herne 
arms were covered with a profusion of costly j 
brighter than all shone her bright eyes, which k 
gentle majesty. She could see Seventee Bai, altho 
attendants could not, because of the magic rin 
soon as she saw her she started, and cried, “ 
How came you here?” Seventee Bai ansy 
Seventee Rajah, the husband of the Lady : 
come here by the power of the magic 
The Rakshas’ Princess then ~_ 
you must know that your c 
danger ; for, did the guard plac 
know of your presence, the 
death, and I should be pe 


—— 


say hey: that I seldom see 
ony I have not seen them for 
vertheless, I will go now in person to im- 
1 for you ; for though I never saw King 
fore, I love you very much.” 
oat ‘arose to go to her father’s court, bidding 
i await her return. 
Rajah and Ranee of the Rakshas heard that 
wt was coming to see them, they were very 
, and said, “What can be the matter with 
‘Can she be ill? or can our Tara Bai be 
‘the beautiful house we have given her?” And 
‘to her, “ Daughter, why do you come? what is 
er?” She answered, “Oh my father! I come to tell 
ould like to be married. Cannot you find some 


d "said, “You are but a child still, my daughter ; 
if you wish for a husband, certainly, if any 
here, and asks you in marriage, we will let 
” She said, “If some brave and beautiful 

here, and get through the great guard 


around the palace, would you indeed 





- and ran and fetched Seventee 


should marry Tara Bai, and said, “ Seventee Rajal 


_ gerous a journey for your wife ; now, therefore, 



















and mother, “See, here is Seve nti 
Prince of whom I spoke.” And - 
Ranee saw Seventee Bai they were. greatly 
and could not think how she had managed to rea 
land, and they thought she must be very brave 

have done so, And because also Seventee Bai 
very noble Prince, they were the more willing 


willing you should be our son-in-law, for you look good anc 
true, and you must be brave, to have come 9 100 sa A 


married ; the whole land is open to you, and 
is yours, only take good care of our dear ¢ 
ever she or you are unhappy, return here and 
a home with us.” So the wedding took place 
rejoicings. The wedding festivities lasted twelve ¢ 
to it came hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
from every country under heaven ; from the 
south, and the east, and the west, from 
earth, and the uttermost parts of the sea. 
they came flocking in, an 
parts of this wide bessen. ee 












en they got to the country of the Rajah who had 
| about the silver tree, with leaves of gold, and fruit 
ec the number of their retinue was so great, 

¢ shad come into a country they would have de- 

F that was in it like a swarm of locusts, ) Seventee 
| Tara Bai determined that Tara Bai should stay 
the guard of Rakshas in the jungle, on the borders of 
Rajah’s dominions, and that Seventee Bai should go 
‘the city, as she had promised, to marry the Rajah’s 
ighte And there they stayed a week, and the Rajah's 
was married with great pomp and ceremony to 
vente Bai; and when they left the city the Rajah gave 
event e Bai and the bride, his daughter, horses and camels 
ar { and rich robes and jewels innumerable ; and 
he and all his court accompanied them to the borders of the 




















‘Thence they went to the country where lived the 
n os great marble bath Seventee Bai had jumped 
| there Seventee Bai was married to her, amid 

‘apd the wedding was one of surpassing 


y, they travelled on until they reached 
‘Bai had tamed the Rajah’s wild 






























and splendour, and Seventee Bai 1 
also ; so with her five wives,—that is 1 
Rajah of the Cobras’ daughter, Tara Bai 
Rakshas’ daughter, and the three other | : 
great tribe of attendants and elephants and 
horses, she returned to the city where she 
buttee Bai. ae 

Now when news was brought to Seventee Bai’s 
(the friendly Rajah,) of the great cavalcade that ¥ 
proaching his city, he became very much alarmed, 
make war upon him. When Seventee i hear 
alarmed he was, she sent a messenger to. 
horse, to say, “Be not alarmed, it is yn x 
Seventee Rajah, returning from the errand . 
didst send him.” Then the Rajah’s heart 
ordered a royal salute to be fired, and went out 
court to meet Seventee Bai, and they all went 
state procession into the city. And Sev 
the Rajah, “ You sent your servant to t 
to fetch a golden saree for the Ranee, 2 
as you wish.” And so saying she ga 
Rakshas’ bundles of rich hangings and g 
jewels, (that is to say, five housefuls of © 





d marry him.” So it was settled Seventee 
the little Princess; but she said to the 

am willing to marry your daughter, but we 
very grand wedding; give me time, therefore, 
o all the peerinowt. © ont invite all their 
” And ai sd 


2 Se ieses a adaihied ten 
crying, and said to her, “ Little sister, why are 
¥?” And Parbuttee Bai answered, “O sister, 
; t us out of all our difficulties, and won us 

* =S y but yet I do not feel merry ; for T 























After this Seventee Bai sent for 
the kingdom, and said to them, “If ¢ 
thm qund tock Lagedas Rach vey tock hop for twelve years in the jungle, until all’ 
‘Rajah said to them, “ Why has this wicked beauty is lost, how long will it take you to’ 


me taken prisoner? I have harmed no one. I | a original likeness?” They answered, “Wit 
; tion it may be done in six months.” 
































nor robbed ; but for twelve years I have 4 : d 
hed beggar, living on the bread of charity.” For } oe Bai, “there is a friend of mine now 
‘ them he was a Rajah’s son, for he knew they n went the case. Take him and treat 
‘only Jaugh at him. They replied, “ You must not os ici ne ee I shall expect to see him 
¢ Rajah wicked ; it is you that are wicked, and not Pas iginal health and strength.” $4 gt 
a d dot cut 0 i Ria patie a 
doubtless he will have your head cut off.’ thie tiene lic! Tandab Sika taser unui 
«When they put him in prison he begged them again to say wis’ Chuke reali: ely aa reeine . 
was to be done to him. “ Oh!” said they, “ you will and talk to him, Tica be sid (OE 
certainly be hanged to-morrow morning, or perhaps, if you people, how kind this great Rajah is, © 


ike it better, beheaded, in front of the palace,” every day ; he can intend for me 
"= Now as soon as Seventee Bai got home, she sent for nting 
her head servants, and said to them, “Go at once to the 

. and order the guard to give you up the Fakeer I 
‘gave into their charge, and bring him here in a palanquin, 
“that he does not escape.” Then Seventee Bai 
{them to lock up Logedas in a distant part of the 
and commanded that he should be washed, and 
in new clothes, and given food, and that a barber 
t for, to cut his hair and trim his beard. Then 
ito his keepers “Se bow good the Rajah 
rely hang me after this,” “ Oh, never 
Stwhen you are dressed up and made 
a ae 























of the neighbouring Rajahs, and in 
larger tent than all the rest, covered with 


ning like a great golden temple, in which they 


Bai said to Parbuttee Bai, “On my birth- 
Testore you to your husband.” But Parbuttee Bai 
ed and said, “I cannot bear the thought of him: it 
s such a terrible thing to think of our once handsome hus- 
| as none other than that miserable Fakeer.” 

"© Geventee Bai smiled. “In truth,” she said, “I think you 
a find him again altered, and for the better. You cannot 
bh “thi ‘what a change rest and care have made in him; but 
F e do not know who we are, and as you value my happi- 
tell no one now that I am not the Rajah.” “ Indeed 
will not, dearest sister,” answered Parbuttee he? 
ald in truth be loath to vex you, after all you have done 
for owing to you here have we lived happily for 
like sisters, and I do not think as clever 






















and his wife, and sher ‘eae pi 
Rances,* according to their rank ; and all 
Ranees wondered much that the pla 

fun veninel 0 ee 3 


Logedas Rajah should be clothed in it, and es 
tent; and she took off the man’s clothes whic 
worn, and dressed herself in a saree.t = 
dressed in it she looked a more lovely woman tha 

before looked a handsome man, And she went 
leading Parbuttee Bai, while with her came He fel 
Tara Bai of more éhix' ioral Sais : 
Princesses clothed in the most cost 
the Rajahs and Ranees Seventee Bai k 
Rajah’s feet, and said to him, “I am your tr 
band, have you forgotten her whom you - 
with Parbuttee Bai twelve years ago? See 
and behold these rich jewels, thane’ 
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pero Tenesar continued ; “The meaning of 
¢ bringal tree, with the hundred and one bringals 
it is this, Whoever marries the daughter of the 
ne = ic of this garden will have a hundred and 

ren—a hundred sons and one daughter.” The 
, “Where is the maiden to be seen?” The 
e) answered, When a number of great peuple like 
“all your court come into a little village like this, 
or people, and especially the children, are frightened 
nh away and hide themselves; therefore, as long as 
stay here as Rajah you cannot hope to see her. Your 
means will be to send away your suite, and cause it to 
announced that you have left the place. ‘Then, if you 
ilk daily in this garden you may some morning meet the 
ty Guzra Bai,t of whom I speak.” 
pon this advice the Rajah acted: and one day whilst 
walking in the garden he saw the Malee’s young daughter, 

i twelve years old, busy gathering flowers. He went 
wd to accost her, but she, seeing that he was not one 
lagers, but a stranger, was shy, and ran home to 








































When he got to the Malee’s 
so he called out, “Let me in, { 
Rajah, and I wish to marry your d ug 
only laughed, and answered, “A pretty tale 
man, indeed! You a Rajah! why the Rajah 
You had better go home, my good fellow, 
welcome for you here!” But the Rajah conti 
till the Malee opened the door—who then was. 
prised, seeing ripe. Setecg so. 
he asked what he could do for him. 

The Rajah said, “I wish to marry your beautifu 
Guzra Bai.” * Noy no” ‘sid hr Mia; il 


“Tn truth, good man, you do me ¥ 
Rajah, humbly, “I mean wah Ey 
daughter,” marae 

“Do not think,” retorted t 
a fool of myself because I 
what you've got peas 
Rajah or no Rajah is al 
you say, if you care fo 
to her, come and be 































e village beauty, Guzra Bai, was therefore married with 
ymp as they could muster, but in village fashion, 
at Rajah, who took her home with him, followed 
and blessings of her parents and playmates. 
relve Kings’ daughters were by no means pleased at 
ion to the number of the Ranees ;* and they agreed 
st themselves that it would be highly derogatory to 
ir dignity to permit Guzra Bai to associate with them, 
and that the Rajah, their husband, had offered them an un- 
| insult in marrying a Malee’s daughter, which 
s to be revenged upon her the very first opportunity. 
Having made this league, they tormented poor Guzra Bai 
» much, that, to save her from their persecutions, the Rajah 
a, built her a little house of her own, where she lived very 
very happily for a short time. 
At last one day he had occasion to go and visit a distant : 
‘of his dominions, but fearing his high-born wives ¢ 
bt ill-use Guzra Bai in his absence, at parting he gave 
le golden bell,t saying, “If while I am away you 
trouble, or any one should be unkind to you; 
be ‘and wherever I am I shall instantly hear 


























Rajah instantly appeared. What do’ 
Oh, nothing,” she replied. “ I was 
believe what you told me could be true, 
would try.” “ Now you will believe, I hope,” 
went away. A second time she rang the bell. A, 
Rajah returned. “Oh, pardon me, husband,” she : 
was wrong of me not to trust you, but I hardly thou 
could return again from so far. “Never mind,” 
“only do not try the experiment again.” And a 
went away, A’ third time she rang the golden bell, 
do you ring again, Guzra Bai!” asked the Rajah 
as for a third time he returned, “I dor 
indeed I beg your pardon,” she saidy & 
why, I felt so frightened.” “ Have any of: 
unkind to you?” he asked. No, none,” 
in fact, I have seen none of them.” © 
child,” said he, stroking her hair, “Affairs 0 
me away. You must try and keep a ; 
return ;” and for the fourth time he disappe 
A little while after this, wonde 

























really needed his help. And thus the poor woman was left 
to the mercy of her implacable enemies. 
© Now the murse who had charge of the hundred and one 
gies was an old servant of the twelve Ranees, and more- 
a very wicked woman, able and willing to do whatever 
© twelve wicked old mistresses ordered. So when they 
to her, “Can you kill these children?” she answered, 
* Nothing is easier ; I will throw them out upon the dust 
heap behind the palace, where the rats and hawks and 
‘vultures will have left none of them remaining by to-morrow 
~ morning, “So be it,” said the Ranees. ‘Then the nurse took 
- the hundred and one little innocent children—the hundred 
little boys and the one little girl—and threw them behind 
the palace on the dust heap, close to some large rat-holes ; 
and after that, she and the twelve Ranees placed a very large 
stone in each of the babies’ cradles, and said to Guzra Bai, 
“Oh, you evil witch in disguise, do not hope any longer to 
_ impose by your arts on the Rajah's credulity. See, your 
hildren have all turned into stoues. See these, your pretty 
s{"—and with that they tumbled the hundred and one 
, down in 2 great heap on the floor. Then Guzra Bai 
ee ane not true ; but what could 
do against thirteen? At the Rajah's 





Truth's 


Rajah believed them rather than Guzra 
her to be imprisoned for life. ie 
Meanwhile a Bandicote* had heard the 
the children, and taking pity on them, drag; 
one by one, into her hole, out of the way of kites 
tures, She then assembled all the Bandicotes from 
near, and told them what she had done, begging ti 
assist in finding food for the children. Then every 
hundred and one Bandicotes would come, each br 
a little bit of food in his mouth, and give it to one of 1 


children ; and v0 day by Ge aver somes i 






























come by but the wicked old nurse! 
boys were in the hole, and the little girl, who was 
outside, on seeing her ran in there too, but not before 
nurse had seen her. She immediately went to the : 
Ranees and related this, saying, “I cannot help 
some of the children may still be living in 

You had better send and have them dug ¢ at an 
“ We dare not do that,” answered they, “ 
suspicion ; but we will order some 
ground and make it into a ie 
smother any of the children who 
plan was approved, and f 
but the good Bandicote, 
on a foraging ee 






teat 














—*- water, the child amused herself running up 
and down the steps of the well. Now each time her weight 
d down a step it gave the child hidden underneath 
© squeeze. All the hundred boys bore this without 
sound; but when the Dhobee's child trod on the 
‘under which the little girl was hidden, she cried out, 
* How can you be so cruel to me, trampling on me in this 
way? Have pity on me, for I am a little girl as well as you.” 
When the child heard these words proceeding from the 
stone, she ran in great alarm to her father, saying, “ Father, 
_ I don’t know what's the matter, but something alive is cer- 
tainly under those stones. I heard it speak ; but whether 
it is a Rakshast+ or an angel, or a human bewees I cannot 


ana us send and have this inquired into.” ze 
ent some people to pull down the well, and see if 
ee or 

iy went to pull:down the well. Mow close 4a 


sons cap tence ort 
i aeiatin nett Soon Sy el oe 


you ; how can you be so croel? 




















for help and protection to Gunputti, who 
and changed them into trees growing by hi 
dred little mango trees all round in a circle ( 
hundred little boys); and a little rose-bush in 
covered with red and white roses, which was the ] 
The labourers pulled down the well, but they four 
there but a poor old Bandicote, which they killed. 
by order of the twelve wicked Ranees, they sa 
destroyed the little temple. But they found no ¢ 
there either, However the Dhobee’s sslichieeeial 
daughter had gone with her father to witness the w 
destruction, and as they were looking on, she said, “ Fs 
do look at all those funny little trees; I never r 
noticing them here before.” And being very 
started off to have a nearer Jook at them. T! 
grew the hundred little mango trees, and in’ 
all the little rose-bush, bearing the red and wh 
The girl rushed by the mango trees, who ee 
words, and running up to’ the rose-bush 1 
some of the flowers, At this the rose bu 
much, and sO = 





























ed don = gn torrent, until at 
were landed, peer Galt oon Sapes, 


ys would go out to collect roots and berries for their 
g fifty at home to take care of their little sister: 
ometimes they put her in some safe place, and all 
d go out together for the day: nor were they ever 
: molested in their excursions by bear, panther, snake, 
“scorpion, or other noxious creature. One day all the 
ther ‘put their little sister safely up in a fine shady tree, 
went out together to hunt. After rambling on for some 
ne, they came to the hut of a savage Rakshas, who in 
oo. of an old woman had lived for many years in 
jungle. The Rakshas, angry at this invasion of her 

no sooner saw them than she changed them all 
yws. Night came on, and their little sister was 
awaiting her brothers’ return, when on a sudden 
loud whirring sound in the air, and round the 
hundred black crows, cawing and offering her 


¢ little sister guessed too truly what must 
some malignant spirit had metamor- 
into this hideous shape ; and at the 
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lect food for her and for themselves, and every : 
returned to roost in the branches of the high tree 
sat the livelong day, crying as if her heart would 1 

At last so many bitter tears had she shed, that th 
a little stream which flowed from the foot of the teers 
down through the jungle. 

Some months after this, one fine day, a young | 
from a neighbouring country happened to be hunting ieee 
very jungle ; but he had not been very successful. Towards — 
the close of the day he found himself faint and weary, having 
missed his way and lost his comrades, with no companion — 
save his dogs, who, being thirsty, ram hurriedly hither and 

thither in search of water. After some time, they saw i 
the distance what looked like a clear stream: the 
rushed there, and the tired Prince, following ti 
himself down on the grass by the water's brink, thinking a 
sleep there for the night; and, with his hands under 
head, stared up into the leafy branches of the 
him. Great was his astonishment to see igh p 
air an immense number of crows, and above the 

lovely young girl, who was feeding t 
wild fruits. Quick as thought he ¢ 
bringing her carefully and gently do 
grass beside him, saying, “ Tell 
are, and how you come to be living 


tasted katy 

her rar modest gentle ways, and her 
queenly grace r young Rajah told them how she 
5 a perse rincess Jy asked their leave to marry 


dh the fin: 5° aa 
own hands boiled a quantity of rice, 
scatter for them to eat as they flocked 
some time after this, Draupadi Bai had 

as called Ramchundra, He was a very good 
mother argon used to take him to: 


aoe crying, and whee i ia that: salle 
sad?” “Oh, nothing, nothing,” she answered, 
rs ” said he, “do tell me. Can I — 


is  gikif have nevis told it to any one T cannot tell 
now.” But Ramchundra continued be 

Tee 4 fell ele until at last she did ; relating 
own-and his uncles’ sad_ history ; and, lastly, t 
been changed by a Rakshas into the back crows 
around him, Then the boy sprang up and 
way did your brothers take when they met 
“ How can I tell?” she asked. ‘“ Why,” 

thought, perhaps, you might remember | 

returned. that first night to you, after 


ia 


te “Ob,” she sid, “they comme towns ian 











a, “a horse to ride, and a groom to take care 
‘Rajah consented, and Ramchundra set off 
s the jungle ; but as soon as he got there, he 
: back by the groom with a message to his 
ats, 3 nd proceeded alone, on foot. 

‘wa ng about for some time, he came upon a 
in which lay an ugly old woman fast asleep. She 
f ibiig. chews instead of hands, and her hair hung down 
arc her in a thick black tangle. Ramchundra 
, by the whole appearance of the place, that he must 
reached the Rakshas’ abode of which he was in search, 
stealing softly in, he sat down, and began shampooing 
thead. At last the Rakshas woke up. “ You dear little 
'she said, “do not be afraid; I am only a poor old 
an, and will not hurt you. Stay with me, and you shall 
‘my servant.” This she said not from any feeling of 
or pity for Ramchundra, but merely because she 
he might be helpful to her. So the young Rajah 
n her service, determining to stay there till he 

t from her all that he wished to know. 




























Truths Tr 


shape.” “ And what,” he continued, ‘| 
wand?” “That,” she replied, “has mi 
powers: for instance, by simply uttering: 
waving it in the air, you can conjure up a 
river, or a forest, in a moment of time.” — é 

Another day Ramchundra said to her, “ Yo 
mother, is dreadfully tangled ; pray let me comb it” 
she said, “ you must not touch my hair: it. 
dangerous ; for every hair has power to set the ju 
fire.” “How is that?” he asked. She replied, “ 
fragment of my hair thrown in the direction of th 
‘would instantly set : it in a blaze.” Having leamt ; a 
one day when it was very hot, and the old Ral 
drowsy, Ramchundra begged leave to 8 
which speedily sent her to sleep; then, 
two or three of her hairs, he got up, and'ta 
her wand, snd io the one ena 
stealthily left the hut ; but he had not gone fas 
woke up, and, instantly divining what he 
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laze ; the fire rose higher 
akshas was consumed by the 
i pasened his journey in safety until 
's palace. Draupad{ Bai was over- 
et son path and he led her out into the gar- 
tt the magic water on the hundred black 
& instantly Tecovered their human forms, and 
¢ hundred fine, handsome, young men. 
‘there rejoicings throughout the country, 
the Ranee’s brothers had been disenchanted ; and 
jah sent out into all neighbouring lands to invite 
ihs and Ranees to a great feast in honour of his 
wW. 
ng others who came to the feast was the Rajah 
Bai’s father, and the twelve wicked Rances his 




















| they were all assembled, Draupadi arose, and 
“ Noble sir, we had looked to see your wife 
with you. Pray you tell us wherefore she has 




































The Rajah could not guess 1 
was, and thought they merely wished te 
him ; but not much caring whether Guzra 
he sent for her as was desired. When 
daughter Draupad{ Bai, and her hundred s 
padf Bai’s husband and the young Ramehune a, 
to the gate to meet her, and conducted her ii 
with all honour. Then, standing around i 
to the Rajah her husband, and related to him the 
their lives ; how that they were his children, and G 
their mother ; how she had been cruelly calumnia 
twelve wicked Ranees, and, they in ea 
lives; but having miraculously. es 
dangers, still lived to pay him duteous s 
and support his old age. 

At this news the whole company was 1 
ished. The Rajah, overjoyed, embraced his w 
and it was agreed that she and their hundn 
return with him to his own land, which acc 
done; Ramchundra a 
mother to the day of their death, w C 
throne, and became a very | spines ind 
wicked old Ranees, who ad : 
and her children, were, by 
death, Thus truth triumy 

is human justice m 


; «Husband, our son associates too 
igs instance, he is always at play fee 


seers, pa conjurors in the land, and 
whether there existed no means of di 


At last one old Nautcht ela 
said, “I can do this thi 

















red, “Nothing, oh nothing,’ and nodding her 
away ; then, returning to the Ranee, she said, “I 
one as you wished, give me the promised reward,” 
‘Ranee gave her the second bag of gold. “On 
Preturn, the young Rajah said to him, “ What 
m want?” Luxman answered, “She told me 
eC d nothing.” “It is not true,” replied the other, 

y; “I feel certain she must have told you something. 
Should she come here for no purpose? It is some 
which you are concealing from me, I insist on know- 
al Luxman vainly protesting his innocence, they 
illed and then fought, and the young Rajah ran home 
angry to his father. “What is the matter, my son?” 
_ “Father,” he answered, “I am angry with the 
fsson. I hate that boy, kill him ; and let his eyes be 
ht to me in proof of his death, or I will not cat my 
Chandra Rajah was very much grieved at this, 
yung Rajah would eat no dinner, and at last his 
the Wuzeer, “Take your son away, and hide 
0 ‘have had a quarrel.” Then he went out 





" in the kingdom to interpret his dream, but n 

















































Rama and Luxman ; or, 


storiés and amuse him. ‘Then for four 
dreamed of a beautiful Glass Palace, 
Princess white as marble, and he sent for all th 


it; and, thinking upon this fair Princess and his 
he got more and more sad, and said to himself: 
nobody to help me in this matter. . Ah! if my Wu: 
were here now, how quickly would he interpret eed 
Oh, my friend, my friend, my dear lost friend,” and 
Chandra Rajah, his father, came in, he said to him : 
me the grave of Luxman, son of the Wuzeer, that 
may die there.” His father replied, “ What a foolish 
you are. You first begged that the Wuzeer’s son. 

her 
killed, and now you want to die on his grave. What is; 
this about? Rama Rajah replied, “Oh! why did yc 
the order for him to be put’to death? In him I he 
my friend and all my joy in life ; show me no 
for thereon, I swear, will I kill myself£” When 
saw that his son really grieved for the loss 0 
said to him, “You have to thank me for 
foolish wishes ; your old playmate 
friends again, for what rete 
the eyes of a deer.” Sot ‘ 
Luxman was resumed on its 
said to Luxman, “ Four nif 









on 

it sat the most lovely Princess I ever saw, 
le, and covered with rich jewels ; at the sight of 
nd soawoke. ‘This has happened now 
























¢ exists a Princess exactly like her you saw in your 
and, if you like, you can go and marry her.” “ How 
? said Rama; “and what is your interpretation of 
> dre ?” The Wuzeer’s son replied, “Listen to me, 
1 Iwill tell you. In a country very far away from this, 
Centre of a great Rajah’s kingdom, there dwells his 
i r,a most fair Princess ; she lives in a glass palace. 
| this palace runs a large river, and round the river is 
n of flowers. Round the garden are four thick groves 
‘one of Copal trees, one of Soparee trees, one of 
trees, and one of Cocoa-nut trees. The Princess is 
our years old, but she is not married, for she has 
only to marry whoever can jump this river and 
essayed to do so, they have all perished 
sken their necks by falling; thus all 































you wish to see the world. Ask him fot 
nor attendants, but beg him to lend 
old war-horse.” 

Upon this Rama went to his father, and said 
pray you give me leave to go and travel with 
son, I desire to see the world.” “What would 
for the journey, my son?” said Chandra Rajah ; 5 
have elephants and how many ?—attendants how t 1 
“ Neither, father,” he answered, “ give me rather, 
you, your old war-horse, that I may ride him dur 
journey.” “So be: it, my son,” he answered, and wi 
Rama Rajah and Luxman set forth on their travels, 
going many, many thousands of miles, to their 
day they came upon a dense grove of Cocoa-nut t 
beyond that to a grove of Guava tees hen ti 
Soparee trees, and lastly to one of Copal trees ; a 
the? entered a beautiful garden, where the Male 

presented them with a large bunch of flowers. TI 
knew that they had nearly reached the place 
Princess dwelt. Now it happened that, bs 
and great people had been drowned in try 
the river that ran round the Glass Palace 
lived, the Rajah, her father, had mas 

* no aspirants to her hand were to: 
that any Rajahs or Prinees 

to this law, were to” 









0? answered Luxman, “at all events, I will try.” 
at he turned to the sentry who was guarding them, 
We are shut in here and can't get out, here is 
for you if you will only have the qoodnen to call out 
the Malee’s Cow has strayed away.” The sentry 


‘thought this a very easy way of making a fortune, so he 
called” ‘out as he was bidden, and took the money. The 
a. Luxman's anticipations. The Malee’s wife 


them.” So she asked two old beggars to accompany 
nd taking with her offerings of flowers and sweetmeats, 
as if to go to a little temple which was built within 
drangle where the prisoners were kept. The sentries, 
‘She was only going with two old friends to visit 
, allowed her to pass without opposition. As 
got within the quadrangle she unfastened the 
eee pr scene ce (Rams Rajah oo 

















































Rama and Luxman; or, The Li 


Princes, you must know that you did ver, 
down to the river before having made 4 
Rajah, and gained his consent ; and so strict 
the subject that had I not assisted your escape; 
have remained a long time in prison; though, 
willing to help you; but to-morrow morning early you ust 
go and pay your respects at Court.” Bigs a 
Next day the guards brought their two prisoners to the 
Rajah, saying ; “See, O King, here are two young Rajahs” 
whom we caught last night wandering near the mm 
contrary to your law and commandment.” But when 
came to look at the prisoners, lo and behold ! they were only 
two old beggars, whom everybody knew and had often. een 
at the Palace gate. 
Then the Rajah laughed and said, «You oui fell 
you have been over vigilant for once ; see here your 
young rajahs. Don’t you yet know the looks of t 
old beggars?” Whereupon the guards went 
ashamed of themselves. us 
Having learnt discretion from the advice of e 
wife, Rama and Luxman went betimes. 
at the Rajah’s palace. The Rajah 
graciously, but when he heard the ¢ 
shook his head, and said, i 
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THE LITTLE FORTUNE-TELLERS 


Rama and Luxman; or, The Learned Owl 81 


being given many rich gifts by the old Rajah, and supplied 
with all things needful for the journey, he, with his 
beautiful wife Bargaruttee, his friend the young Wuzeer, and 
a great retinue, set out to return home. Before going, 
Rama Rajah and Luxman richly rewarded the kind Malee’s 
wife, who hid helped them so ably. On the first evening of 
their march the travellers reached the borders of the 
cocoanut grove, on the outskirts of the jungle ; here they 
determined to halt and rest for the night. Rama Rajah 
and the Rance Bargaruttee went to their tent ; but Luxman 
(whose tender love for them was so great, that he usually 
watched all night through, at their door), was sitting under a 
large tree close by, when two little owls flew over his head, 
and perching on one of the highest branches, began chatter- 
ing to each other.* The Wuzeer’s son, who was in many 
ways wiser than most men, could understand their language. 
To his surprise he heard the little lady owl say to her 
husband, “I wish you would tell me a story, my dear, it is 
such a long time since I have heard one.” To which her 
husband, the other little owl, answered, “A story! what 
story can I tell you? Do you see these people encamped 
under our tree ? Would you like to hear their story?” She 
assented; and he began, “See first this poor Wuzeer, he is 
a good and faithful man, and has done much for this young 
Rajah, but neither has that been to his advantage heretofore, 
nor will it be hereafter.” At this Luxman listened more 
attentively, and taking out his writing tablets, determined 
to note down ali he heard. The little owl commenced with 
the story of the birth of Rama and Luxman, of their friend- 


* Se Notes at the end. ™ 






‘more has ron fot this poor Wuzeer? _— 
ee denial mele 
oon ai ag ahi Elian: there, as the 
er cenkcade is about to pass under a large banyan tree, 
2 ee --qenaten Luxman will notice some of rseliowge* 
oe branches swaying about in a dangerous ryt 2 - 
or the Rajah and Rance away from it, an ~ se 
| “7 would otherwise have inevitably killed them), wil 
pg d with a tremendous crash: but even ale 
é' | <a ored the Rajah’s life shall not avert hie Ste 
. (All*this the Wuzeer noted down.) “ And what ee = 
: . wife, “ what next?” “ Next,” continued the _ es, 
‘page ol “ next, just as the Rajah Kama and the mae 
: co aa and all their suite are passing under the pa 
: doorway. will notice that the arch is insecure, 
Pa ag uickly through, prevent their being 
: end ee ind what will he do after that, dear 
husband Se asked. “After that,” he went on, « = 
‘the Rajah and Ranee are asleep, and the Wuzeer rete 
“a guard over them, he will perceive @ large ~~ 
Ss cmesiling down the wall and drawing nearer 
sr to the Ranee. He will kill it with his sword but 
of the cobra's blood shall fall on the Ranee’s white 








































with a cloth that he may lick it off with his I 
this the Rajah will be angry with him, and his 
will turn this poor Wuzeer into stone.” 
“Will he always remain stone?” asked the: 
“Not for ever,” answered the husband, “ but for eig! 
years he will remain so.” “ And what then?” demai 
she. “Then,” answered the other, “when the 
Rajah and Ranee have a baby, it shall come to pass | 
one day the child shall be playing on the floor, and to 
itself along shall clasp hold of the stony figure, and 
that baby's touch the Wuzeer will come to life again. But 
I have told you enotgh for one night; come, let’s catch 
mice,—tuwhit, tuwhoo, tuwhoo,” and away flew the owls 
Luxman had written down all he heard, and it made him 
heavy hearted, but he thought, “Perhaps, after all, ¢ 
may not] be true.” So he said nothing about it to a 
living soul. Next day they continued their journey, and as_ 
the owl had prophesied, so events fell out. For, as the — 
whole party were passing under a large banyan tre 
Wuzeer noticed that it looked unsafe. “The ow 
truly,” he thought to himself, and, seizing the 1 
Ranee, he hurried them from under it, just 
of the tree fell prone with a fearful crash. 
A little while after, having reached 
dominions, they were just going under 
palace courtyard, when the Wuzeer no 






;, sehen the “Rajah and . tan 

‘and the young Wuzeer keeping guard over 
it, he saw a large black cobra stealthily 
the wall just above the Rance’s head. 


= “then such is my fate, and so it 


Iwill do my dut uty,” and, — 




















fh it from. the owl's AR he 
beside the seeping Rama, and drawing his sword, 


forehead—the Wuzeer did not dare to touch it 
d, but, that her sacred brow hye not be defiled 


with a cloth na lick the anor »s of blood away. 
Wuzeer, is this well done of you? O Luxman, ~ 


difficulties, why do you treat me thus? to kiss her 


and I would have exiled myself that. 







i ‘moment the Rajah started up, and seeing him, said : ‘i 
sen to me as a brother, who have saved me from i 


. If indeed you loved her (as who could a 
you not have told me when werfirst saw her — S 







wife. O my brother, my brother, why — - ] 
1" ‘The - had buried his face ¥ 



















"the roll of papet’ which Tea Sal l 
Dicodorhapgidctions:? Luxman had 


oy its stony ie and wept ‘lead When ¢ 
4 Chandra Rajah and the Ranee found Rama 
and hugging the stone, asking its forgiveness with 
cries and tears, Then they said to him, “ What is 1 
have done?” When he told them, the Rajah his father a 
was very angry, and said: “Was it not enough ‘that you | 
should have once before ae desired the death | ; 


what is evil.” 2 a 
Now eight long years rolled by without the a 
returning to his original form, although every | day ; 


names ‘to forgive them ail return to 
eight years had expired, Rama and 







and watch beside it, placing 
E een one ee 


ep ae 







his arm a tend © is teaposlias ws 
light of Rama Rajah and his wife at regain- 
ost friend. ‘The old Rajah and Ranee 
ith the Wuzeer (Luxman Wuzeer’s father), 






handra Rajah said to the Wuzeer: “ Here is my 
py with his wife and child, while your son has neither ; 
awife, and we will have a right merry wedding.” 
fetched for his son a kind and beautiful wife, 
Rajah and Rama Rajah caused the wedding 
to be grander than that of any great Rajah before 
e as if he had been a son of the royal house, 
all lived very happy ever after, as all good fathers, 
oe 





. seized the litt eran 






























VI. 


LITTLE SURYA BAI. 


A poor Milkwoman was once going into the 1 
cans full of milk to sell. She took with her 
daughter, (a baby of about a year old,) havin; 
whose charge to leave her at home. Being 
down by the road side, placing the child a 
of milk beside her ; when, on a sudden, t 
flew over-head ; and one, swooping down, : 
and flew away with her out of the m 
Vey ia 





ote Den”, “Yes,” said the other 
to fetch it we must go very far.” “ True,” 
u ) a ring js not to be got nearer than 
and ‘that is a twelvemonth’s journey from 
s will go.” So the greet started of, 


















_ might not be hungry whilst they were 
‘a little dog and cat to take care of her. 

wr they were gone, one day the naughty little 
food from the ‘store, for doing which Surya 


more cased at having been caught stealing ; 
ane tan to the fireplace (they were obliged 
ilways burning in the Eagle's nest, as Surya 
eal from the tree, and would not other- 
able to cook her dinner), and put out the 
tle girl saw this, she was much vexed, for 
last cooked provisions, and she did 





gle 















who lighted it, 


- dinner. So ee sie 


smoke, So she let ba 
long she walked in the direction whence the 
Towards evening she reached the place’; an 
from a small hut in which sat an old woman 


her son in the little hut, The young Rakshas, ho 
gone out for the day. When the old Rakshas 
Bai, she was much astonished, for the girl was 


and she said to herself, “ How lovely this child — 
dainty morsel she would be! Qh, if my son were 
we would kill her, and boil her, and eat her, 
detain her till his return.” Then, turning to Su 
said, “ Who are you, and what do you want?” — 
answered, “I am the daughter of the great E 
have gone a far journey, to fetch me a 
and the fire has aa the nest 









‘the house for me first, and then I will 
shas did not come. 
er said to Surya Bai, “ Why should you be 
rto go home? fetch me some water from the 
‘then’you shall have the fire.” And she fetched 
5 When she had done so, Surya Bai said, “I have 
all your bidding, now give me the fire, or I will go 
where and seek it.” 
yold Rakshas was grieved because her son had not re- 
‘home; but she saw she could detain Surya Bai no 
ser so she said, “Take the fire and go in peace ; take 
iso some parched corn, and scatter it along the road as you 
pie to make a pretty little pathway from our house to 
_-and so saying, she gave Surya Bai several handfuls 
dcorn. The girl took them, fearing no evil, and 
she scattered the grains on the road. Then she 
ack into the nest and shut the seven iron doors, and 
ne fire, and cooked the food, and gave the dog and 
mer, d took some herself, and went to sleep. 
‘Surya Bai left the Rakshas’ hut, than the 
as returned, and his mother said to him, 
son, why did not you come sooner! Such 
has been here, and now we have lost 
him all about Surya Bai. “ Which 


































































that, he followed up the track, 
he came to the foot of the tree. 
There, looking up, he saw the nest high 
above him. ae 
Quick as thought, up he climbed, and 
outer door ; and he shook it, and shook it, but he» 
not get in, for Surya Bai had bolted it Then 
“ Let me in, my child, let me in; I’m the great E 
I have come from very far, and brought you many | 
jewels ; and here is a splendid diamond ring to 
little finger.” But Surya Bai did not hear him, | 
fast asleep. 
He next tried to force open the door again, 
strong for him. In his efforts, however, he had | 
one of his finger-nails (now the nail of a B 
poisonous), which he left sticking in # 
when he went away. 2 
Next morning Surya Bai opened all the ¢ 
look down on the world below; but when : 3 
seventh door a sharp thing, which ws a cigs 
At that same moment the two p 
from their long twelvernonth’s j 

















in which 
g up he saw, amongst the topmost 
like a queer little house ; and he 
his attendants to see what it was. They soon 
1 told the Rajah that up in the tree was a 
like a cage, having seven iron doors, and that 
sold of the first door lay a fair maiden, richly 
that she was dead, and that beside her stood a 


















dy stiff; but all her limbs were supple, nor had 
cold, as the dead are cold ; and, looking again 
1d, the Rajah saw that a sharp thing, like a long 
run into the tender palm, almost far enough to 
igh to the back of her hand. 

pu di it out, and no sooner had he done so than 
, Bai opened her eyes, and stood up, crying, “ Where 
40 are you? Is it a dream, or true?” 
answered, “It is all true, beautiful lady. I 
neighbouring land ; pray tell me who are 


. 





_ his only wife, and the first Ranee,® his other wife, was 






















say is true, I have lived all 
only the Eagle's child.” ; 
Then the Rajah said, “If you are not 2 
I will make you one, say only you will be: 
Surya Bai consented, and the Rajah too 
kingdom, and made her his Queen. But Surya 


envious and jealous of her.t 
The Rajah gave Surya Bai many trustworthy tt 
guard her and be with her—and one old woman love 
Bai more than all the rest, and used to say to ; 
pe too intimate with the first Ranee, dear 
wishes you no good, and she has power to do 
Some day she may poison or otherwise injure 
Surya Bai would answer her: “ Nonsense, what 
be alarmed about? Why cannot we both | 
together like two sisters?” ‘Then the old wom 
rejoin, “ Ah, dear lady, may you never live to 
fidence! I pray my fears may prove folly.” 
went often to see the first Ranee, and the 









be silent, I will not distrust my sister,” and she 
coal Then, when no one was near, and 
re both leaning over, looking at their reflections 
water, the first Ranee pushed Surya Bai into the 
who, sinking under water, was drowned ; and from 
lace where her body fell, there sprung up a bright 






shortly afterwards inquired where Surya Bai 
owhere could she be found. Then, very angry, 
the first Ranee and said, “ Tell me where the 
You have made away with her.” But she answered, 






















wandered to the edge of the tank, ¢ 
parapet, looked into the water. Then 
see, growing out of the tank close b 
golden flower ; and as he watched papers 

its head, and leaned down towards him. The 
was softened, and he kissed its leaves and m 
flower reminds me of my lost wife. « I love ry 
gentle as she used to be.” And every day he would go 
to the tank, and sit and watch the flower. When th 
heard this, she ordered her servants to go and 
flower up, and to take it far into the jungle | 
Next time the Rajah went to the tank he found 
gone, and he was very grieved, but none 7 

done it. vee 

Then, in ‘the jungle, from the place where the asi 

the sunflower had been thrown, there sprung 1 
mango tree—tall and straight, that grew so ¢ 


one fair blossom ; and the blossom fell, am 
grew rosier and rosier, and larger am 






people have been watching for so many, 
on ws never believe that I did not steal it, 
| I shall be put in prison. Yet it is no good leaving it 
« besides, it fell off of itself into my milk can. I will 
sre take it home as secretly as possible, and share it 
‘ : children. bad 
‘the Milkwoman covered up the can in which the 
0 was, and took it quickly to her home, where she 
0 ‘it in the corner of the room, and put over it 2 dozen 
r milk cans, piled one above another. Then, as soon 
‘as it was dark, she called her husband and eldest son (for 
; » had ‘six or seven children), and said to them, “ What 
| fortune do you think has befallen me to-day?” 
‘We eannot guess,” they said. “ Nothing less,” she went 
n, “than the wonderful wonderful mango falling into one of 
ik cans while I slept ! I have brought it home with me, 
‘that lowest can. Go, husband, call all the children to 
slice ; and you, my son, take down that pile of cans, 
yme the mango.” “Mother,” he said, when he 
lowest can, “you were joking, I suppose, when 




































richly dressed in red and gold, and no big 
On her head shone a bright jewel like a litt 
“This is very odd,” said the mother, “T never h 
such a thing in my life! But since she has been | nt { 
I will take care of her, as if she were my own ‘3 
Every day the ‘little lady grew taller and taller, until sh 
was the size of an ordinary woman; she was gentle and 
loveable, but always very sad and quiet, and she said her 
name was “ Surya Bai,” 
The children were all very curious to know her h 
but the Milkwoman and her husband would not let: 
teased to tell who she was, and said to the children, 
us wait. By-and-by, when she knows us better, sl 
most likely tell us her story of her own accord.” : 
Now it came to pass that once, when Surya 
taking water from the well for the old Mil 
Rajah rode by, and as he saw her walking along, 
“That is my wife,” and rode after her as fast 
Surya Bai, hearing a great clatter of horses’ he 
frightened, and ran home as fast as possible, d 
self ; and when the Rajah reached the place | 
the old Milkwoman ta be seen, z at th 
hut. 3 nt 
Then the Rajah said to her, “| 
you have no right to keep her, s 
But the old woman answe 
know what you mean.” _ 


She, Baltes ele 


} 





the Rajah, calling out loudly to her husband 
y came running to her aid. : 

' h, seeing matters were against him, and wee 
en his attendants, ing quite certai 

Eade x had om onal whether she 
£ tere been really the poor Milkwoman’s daughter, ) 

is 

saponin “en the matter, As a first 
eeetua-dee Surya Bai's old attendant, who was still 
50 From her he learnt enough to make him be- 
she was not only entirely innocent of Surya Bai's death, 
avely to suspect the first Rance of having caused it 
efore ordered the old woman to be set at liberty— 
a watchful ¢ye on her—and bade her prove her 
to her longlost mistress by going to the Milk- 
n's house, and bringing him as much inprmeti st 
t went to the Milkwoman’s house, and 
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cheat 


Little Surya | 


Ranee’s waiting-woman, and how the | 
into prison on her mistress’s death ; in r 
ligence the old Milkwoman imparted to he 
ful mango had tumbled into her can, as she sl 
tree ; and how it had miraculously changed in fl 
an hour, into a beautiful little lady. “I wone 
should have chosen my poor house to live in, in 
one else’s,” said the old woman. 

Then Surya Bai's attendant said, “Have you eve r 
her her-history? Perhaps she would not mind | 
you now.” 

So the Milkwoman called the girl, and as so 
attendant saw her, she knew it was none otf 
Bai, and her heart jumped for joy ; but she re 
wondering much, for she knew her mistress had b 
in the tank. 

The old Milkwoman turned to Surya Bai and sa 
child, you have lived long with us, and been a goo 
to me ; but I have never asked you your histor 
thought it must be a sad one; but if you « 
it to me now, I should like to r it.’ 


it 
Mec: 
Meds 










‘there great rejoicing among them ait 
they were a little calmer, her mother said to Surya 
us, dear daughter, how your life has been spent 
-we lost you.” And Surya Bai went on— 























fo 


. a 
fae old Eagles took me away to their home, and there ae 

ived happily many years. They loved to bring me all the . 

‘things they could find, and at last one day they “_ 

st to fetch me a diamond ring from the Red Sea ; a 

they were gone, the fire went out in the nest: so I * 

woman’s hut, and got her to give me some. ; j 

xt day (I don’t know how it was), as I was a 

the outer door of the cage, a sharp thing, that was , 


‘it, ran into my hand, and I fell down senseless. a Z 
t know how long I lay there, but when I came to Ag 
found the Eagles must have come back, and 

ne dead, and gone away, for the diamond ring was 


Je finger ; a great many people were watching over 
them was @ Rajah, who ssked me to 5 









i vpe in Dance | 

' rife iat ok tee i 
desired to kill me; and one day she ac 
iio ete E, 


























_Tisen from the ashes of the sunflower, in the form of a mango 


place. Ah! if I had only listened to fae 
have been happy still.” 


actus “Ah, my lady ! my tadpt feos found you at 
last!” and, without staying to hear more, she ran a 
the Palace to tell the Rajah the glad news. 
Then Surya Bai told her parents how she had not wholly ; 
died in the tank, but became a sunflower; and how the 
first Ranee, seeing how fond the Rajah was of the plant, 
had caused it to be thrown away; and then how she had © 


tree ; and how when the tree blossomed all her spirit went fey 
into the little mango flower, and she ended by saying, “And 
when the flower became fruit, I know not by what wage ks 
impulse I was induced to throw myself into your milk can, 
Mother, it was my destiny, and as soon as you took me mec ty 
your house, I began to recover my human form.” 

“ vy then,” asked her brothers and sisters, “ be 


the Ranee Surya Bai?” 

“ Alas,” she answered, “I could not do fo that. 7 
but that he may be influenced by the first 
desire my death, Let me rather be poor like 
from danger.” 
_ Then her mother cried, “ a 




















ssible to tell the joy of the Rajah at finding his 
fe, but it was not greater than Surya Bai's at 
| to her husband. 
Rajah turned to the old Milkwoman and said, 
you did not tell me true, for it was indeed 
‘who was in your hut.”"—“ Yes, Protector of the 
a d the old Milkwoman, “but it was also my 
” Then they told him how Surya Bai was the 
woman's child. 
t Rites this the Rajah commanded them all to return 
| him to the Palace, He gave Surya Bai’s father a 
lage, and ennobled the family ; and he said to Surya Bai's 
t, “For the good service you have done you 
e palace housekeeper,” and he gave her great riches ; 
a MT cam never repay the debt I owe you, nor make 
: recompense for having caused you to be 
‘cast into prison.” But she replied, “Sire, even in 
you were temperate ; if you had caused me to 
th, as some would have done, none of this good 
upon you; itis yourself you have to thank.” 
rst Ranee was cast, for the rest of her life, 

































THE WANDERINGS OF VI 
MAHARAJAH, 


‘THERE was once upon a time a Baja 
Maharajah,t who had a Wuzeer,$ named B 
Rajah and his minister were left o 
and ever since their parents’ death they 
they were educated sz — 





; and mother reigned over the Pome- 
sand for her they had made a beautiful 
<2 pha of the garden was a lovely pome- 
g, bearing three large pomegranates. They 
» centre, and in each was a little bed. In one 
ir Ranee used to sleep, and in the pomegranates 
- side, slept two of her maids. 
y morning early the pomegranate tree would gently 
nd ie branche to the ground, and the fruit would open, 
Anat Ranee and her attendants creep oat to play under 
ow of the cool tree until the evening ; and each 
2g ee bent down to enable them to get into 
 bed-rooms. 
wished to marry Anar Ranee, for she was 
. ¢ the fairest lady upon earth—her hair was black as 
, wing, her eyes like the eyes of a gazelle, her teeth 
of ee erennts pears, and her cheeks the colour of 
. But her father and mother had 
garden to be hedged round with seven hedges 
net so that none could go in nor out; and 
list >d a decree that none should marry her but 
sand her two maids slept. To do this, 












































































others, more fortunate, surmounted 
the fourth, the fifth, or even the sixth ; 
miserably, being unable to climb the seve’ 
ever succeeded in entering the garden, 


temple. It was of marble, and in the centre ste 
made of pure gold. But in course of time the ju 
grown up round it, and thick straggling plants of 
pear had covered it, so that it was difficult even to f 
whereabouts it was, ; 
Then, one day, the Wuzeer Butti vid to Viena 
“The temple your father and mother built at son 
and cost, is almost lost in the jungle, and will pr 
long be in ruins. It would be a pious work to f 
and restore it.” Vicram Maharajah agreed, and im 


down, and the temple restored. All were 
to find what a beautiful place it was! The 


gorgeously coloured, while all over 
Vicram Maharajah’s father's name, 
golden image of Gunputti* to whom 

The Rajah Vicram was so p) 




















pe a 
dle the idol ; so 

whole was lighted, it looked like a gigantic 
and to guard it there were around it seven 
of bayonets.) 
sram, therefore,” said the vision, “go to the 
‘lights ; below it is a vast amount of treasure, but 
only get it in one way without incurring the 
-Gunputti. You must first do in his honour an act 
‘great devotion, which if he graciously approve, and 
se it to preserve your life therein, you may with safety 
treasure.” 

ind what is this act of devotion?” asked Vicram Maha- 


Se eae 


a 
mS 





nat 


; i het ee % 





this.” (He thought his father answered.) “ You must 
Tope to the top of the tower, and to the other end 
ype attach a basket, into which you must get head 
yrds, then twist the rope by which the basket is hung 
nes, and as it is untwisting, cut it, when you will fall 
she ds to the earth. 

fall on either of the hedges of bayonets, you 
tly killed ; but Gunputti is merciful—do not 


















basket by a rope to the top of the tower 
getting into it head downwards, then cutting the 
allowing myself to fall; by which, having ‘p 
divinity, he promised me a vast treasure, to b 
digging under the tower! What do you think 
better do?” “ 

“ My advice,” answered the Wuzeer, “is, if | 
seek the treasure, to do entirely as your fat 
trusting in the mercy of Gunputti.” 

So the Rajah caused a basket to be fastened 
the top of the tower, and got into it head Aniva 
he called out to Butti, “How can I cat | 
“ Nothing is easier,” answered he, “ take S 
hand. I will twist the rope three times, and 
for the first time let the sword fall upon it.” 
rajah took the sword, and Butti twisted the ra 
first began to untwist, the Rajah cut it, an 
















who, catching the basket in he 
bayonets, brought it gently 


















é - Again his father appeared to him, and this time he 
id, “ Vicram, come daily to this temple and Gunputti will 

you wisdom, and you shall get understanding. You 
get learning in the world, but wisdom is the fruit of 
learning and much experience, and much love of God 
d man ; wherefore, come acquire wisdom, for learning 
hes, but wisdom never dies.” When the Rajah awoke, 
id his dream to the Wuzeer, and Butti recommended 
y his father’s counsel, which he accordingly did. 
ily he resorted to the temple and was instructed by Gun- 
pal when he had learnt much, one day Gunputti said 
n, “I have given you as much wisdom as is in keeping 
's finite comprehension ; now, as a parting gift, ask 
at you will and it shall be yours—or riches, or 
be. ty, or long life, or health, or happiness— 
it you will have?” The Rajah was very much 
ad he begged leave to be allowed a day to think 
what he would choose, to which 

















































The Wanderings of Vi 
each day when Gunputti gave Vicram 
the Carpenter's son would hide close t 
overhear all their conversation: so that he als 
wise, No sooner, therefore, did he hear G np 
Vicram, than he determined to return again wi 
did, and find out in what way he was to yeren 3 
gift, whatever it were. 

The Rajah consulted Butti as to what he should af S 
saying, “I have riches more than enough, I have als 
cient power, and for the rest I had sooner take my cha 
with other men, which makes me much at an 
what to choose.” % 

The Wuzeer answered, “Is there any super 
you at all desire to possess? If so, ask for that.” « 
replied the Rajah, “it has always been a ¢ 
mine, to have power to leave my own body ar i 
translate my soul, and sense, into some other b 
man. or animal, 1 would rather be able ta 


aaianeun 
Next morning the Rajah, bing at 


aad eo may not 

yen I please to return to it again, I may 
‘eft it.” 

Gunputti, “ your prayer is heard,” and 

jah by what means he should 


being paced within his own body when Sim 


e it from decay until his return.® 


ple iusitat learnt the spell whereby Gun- 


h power to enter into any other — 


ce nor find out what was given to 

in. his own body when he left it, to 
Patty tet of al secret. 

arned home, and told the Wuzeer 


e much-desired secret « Then,” 


is to —_ the 


which ‘Tay dead on the ground, 

body the beauty-preserving charm, t 

the parrot, and flew off. i 
‘On, on, on he went, over the hills : on 


came to the garden. ‘Then he flew over 


bayonets, and with his beak broke off th 


holding them by the stalks brought ‘them safely h 

then immediately left the — body cas 

own body. es ye 
When Buti saw how well he eh 

he said, “ Thank heaven there’s 

All who saw Anar Ranee were ¢ 


ce she was fair as a lotus ones, " 











‘the Wuzeer’s sole charge, and also his wife, 
“JT don’t know for how long I may be away ; 
y, perhaps a year, perhaps more, But if, while 
you should be in any difficulty, apply to the 
_ He has ever been like an elder brother or a father 
.; do you therefore also regard him as a father. I 
we charged him to take care of you as he would of his 
child.” 

nf Having said these words, the Rajah caused a beautiful 
ot to be shot (it was a very handsome bird, with a tuft 
feathers on its head and a ring about its neck). He 
t 2. small incision in his arm and rubbed into it some 
¢ preservative given him by Gunputti to keep his 
- from decaying, and transporting his soul into the 
t's body he flew away. 

sooner did the Carpenter's son hear that the Rajah 
dead, than, knowing the power of which Vicram 
nd he were alike possessed, he felt certain that the 


: 
2 
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Therefore, directly the Rajah entered 
















Se hependes’s som entered the Rajah’s 
id at large imagined that the Rajah had 























The Wanderings of V 
be very amusing to play the part of Raj 
I'll soon discover if this be the case or no,”* 

So he called Anar Ranee and said to her, # 
well assured as I am, that your husband left us 
the form of a parrot; but scarcely had he gone, 
deserted body arose, and he now appears —— 
and talking, and as much alive as ever; nevertl 
opinion is, that the spirit animating the body is 
spirit of the Rajah, but that some one else is pos: 
the power given to him by Gunputti, and has taken 
tage of it, to personate him, But this it would be b 
put to the proof, Do, therefore, as I tell you, that 
be assured of the truth of my words. Make to- 
husband's dinner some very coarse and common 
give it tohim, If he complains that it is not 
usual, Iam making a mistake; but if, on the 
says nothing about it, you will know that my eae : 
and that he is not Vicram Maharajah.” 


came to him and said, “ Father” (for so sl 
him) “I have been much <a 
trial. I made the currie very careles: ya 
common as possible ; but the Rajah di 
I feel convinced it is as you say; be 
“We will not,” answered 
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| not trouble incall’ ty Weleg Gor neckos, or 
ds of those he wishes to keep alive through his 
otherwise would ; but will merely release us, and 
m the ground. Let each one when there, remain 
eee he whole thousand and one are set free, 
¢ hunter begins to descend the tree ; then we will all 
iy up over his head and far out of sight.” 

The parrots agreed to do as Vicram Maharajah Parrot 
ed, and when the hunter came next morning to take 
naway, every one had his eyes shut, and his head hanging 
wn on one side, as if he were dead. Then the hunter 
id, “ All dead, indeed! Then I shall have plenty of nice 
” And so saying, he cut the noose that held the first, 
ind threw him down, The parrot fell like a stone to the 
ground, so did the second, the third, the fourth, the fifth, the 
seventh, the eighth, the ninth, the tenth, and so 
‘to the thousandth parrot. Now the thousandth and 
bed to be none other than Vicram ; all were re- 
he. But, just as the hunter was going to cut the 
| his feet, he let his knife fall, and had to go 
ck it up again. When the thousand parrots 
fon the ground, heard him coming down, they 

‘thousand and one are all released, and here 
is time for us to be off.” And with 
pinto the air and far out of sight, 









































and seizing Vicram, said to him, “¥. 
you that have worked all this mischief. 
for you are a stranger here, and. dif 
parrots. I'll strangle you, at all pales = 
to his surprise, the parrot answered him, “ Do 
What good will that do you? Rather sell me in 
town, Iam very handsome, You will get a thou: 
mohurs* for me.” 
“A thousand gold mohurs !” aoveniill the hunter 
astonished. “You silly bird, who'd be so foolish 
give a thousand gold mohurs for a parrot?” “Never 
said Vicram, “ only take me and try.” 
So the hunter took him into the town, cry 
buy! who'll buy! Come buy this pretty polly 
talk so nicely, See how handsome he is—see whi 
red ring he has round his neck, Who'll buy 
Then several people asked how much he 1 
the parrot ; but when he said a thousand gold 
all laughed and went away, saying ess’ 
give so much for a bird.” 
At last the hunter got angry, inl : 





ay hy wh at a 0 hb 
is going to give you such a sum for a 


hung hira up in his shop. 
the Parrot took on him the duties of shopman, and 


of the merchant's wonderful bird. Nobody 
to any other shop—all came to his shop, only to 
Parrot talk’; and he sold them what they wanted, 
diet SS charged for wher be 
gave him whatever he asked ; insomuch, that in 
the merchant had made a thousand gold moburs 
> his usual weekly profits ; and there Vicram 
: t lived for a long time, made much of by 
happy. 































The Wanderings of V 
town used always to send for her 
of any great festival, ih 

There also lived in the toe aaa 
earned his living by going out far into 
wood, and bringing it in every day, into th 

One day he went out, as usual, into the 
wood, and, being tired, he fell asleep under 
began to dream ; and he dreamed that he was. 
man, and that he married the beautiful Nautch git] 
he took her home to his house, and gave his 
wedding present, a thousand gold mohurs! 

When he went into the bazaar that evening, 
sell wood, he began telling his dream to his fi 
“While I was in the jungle I had such an ab 
dreamed that I was a rich man, and that | 
Champa Ranee, and gave her as a wedding p 
sand gold mohurs!” “ What a funny dream 1” 
and thought no more about it. 

But it happened that the house wie: 
standing, whilst talking to his friends, was ( Sham 
house, and Champa Ranee herself w 
and heard what he said, and : 
that man looks so poor, he has 





ran wedding it was? and you took me home to 
sed to give me as a wedding present 
mohurs! but you quite forgot to give me 
d you went’ away, and I wang to my 








: pagans % 
: poor wood-cutter thought he must be dreaming ; but 
ong friends and relations declared, that what 


uk 80 to aw about it; but the judge could not 
Matter, and referred it to the Rajah himself. The 

fas no less puzzled than the judge. The wood-cutter 
rte that he was only a poor wood-cutter ; but Champa 
and her friends asserted that he was, on the contrary, 

: her husband, and had had much money, which he 
at ha _Squandered. She offered however to give up all 
at, if he would only give her a thousand gold 

he had promised ; and so suggested a com- 
bod-cutter replied that he would gladly 
vars , if he had them; but that (as he 
aiid he was nd and truly what he 


Spy a day! Have you forgotten . 









































sittin et, ata ‘The ci 
rested in this « curious case, and all wondered 10 


a ane wise parrot—wiser than most men are—let him 1 
sent for, to decide this business, for it is beyond me; 
will abide by his decision.” 

So Vicram Maharajah Parrot was sent for, and oie in 
the Court of Justice, to hear and judge the case. 

First he said to the wood-cutter, “ Tell me your version of 
the story.” And the wood-cutter answered, “ Polly, Sahib, 
what I tell is true. Iam a poor man. I live in the jungle, - , 
earn my living, by cutting wood, and selling it in the bazaar, 3 
I never get more than two annas a day, One day T = | 

ne eee 
and married the Champa pore and given her 
wedding present a thousand gold mohurs; hea x 
more true that I owed her a thousand gold mohurs, 
them to pay, than that I married her.” ; 
« That is enough,” said Vicram Ma 





ee sm 


ae ee. wold bre, 
leave your rich and costly home, to go a long 
nto the jungle? It is now satisfactorily proved 
a did not do it ; you had better give up all claim to 
«<Z ne gold " 
his the Nautch girl would not do. The Parrot then 
; a money-lender, and begged of him the loan of 
» thousa 1 gold mohurs, which he placed in a great bottle, 

itting the stopper in, and sealing it securely down ; he 
‘then gave it to the Nautch girl, and said, “ Get this money 
“if you can, without breaking the seal, or breaking the 
bottle.” She answered, “It cannot be done.” “No 
re,” replied Vicram Maharajah, “can what you desire be 
. You cannot force a poor man who has no money in 

sorld, to pay you a thousand gold mohurs.” 
et the prisoner gol free! Begone Champa Ranee. 
g girl! you are a liar and a thief—go rob the rich if 
‘Dut meddle no more with the poor.” 
pplauded Vicram Maharajah Parrot’s decision, and 
as ever such a wonderful bird!” But Champa 
was extremely angry, and said to him, “Very well, 
polly—nasty stupid polly ! be assured before long I 
; power, and when I do, I will bite off 

















































returned home.” seen 

The merchant took Vicram Maharajah b 
and a week passed without adventure ; a fortnight 
but still nothing particular happened, At the end 
time, the merchant's eldest son was married, and in 
of the occasion, the merchant ordered that a clever 
girl should be sent for, to dance before the guests, 
Ranee came, and danced so beautifully that ever 


you may choose what you like out of my shop, a 
and it shall be yours—whether jewels, or rich cloths 
whatever it is.” jE. 
She replied, “I desire nothing of the kind—of j 
rich stuffs, I have more than enough, but you s 
your pretty little parrot ; I like it much, a 
only payment I will take.” pet 
The merchant felt very much ve: 
thought the Nautch girl would ask fo 





















throw ! this is the tongue that spoke against me 
‘throat through which came the threatening words! 
who is right now, I wonder!” “a 
* Vicram, in the hole close by, seal her, and 














res “Newt. 











i much alarmed ; for he thought, “If she should catch 
the other, “ ’d better prepare it as she bids F after all!” He could not fly away, for all his wing feathers 
ell be very cross.” Then the maid who had 4 had been pulled out ; so there he had to stay some time, | 
order, began plucking the long feathers out of e living on the scraps that were washed into the hole in the rai 
harajah’s wings, he all the time hanging down ae washing of the plates, and perpetually exposed to dan 
ud so that she thought he was dead. Then, going to = being drowned in the streams of water that were pt 
01 e water in which to boil him, she laid him down . through it. At last, however, his new pein) 
to the place where they washed the dishes. Now, the 5 sufficiently grown to bear him, and he flew away to 
chen was on the ground floor, and there was a hole right 4 temple in the jungle some way off, where he a 
gh the wall, into which the water, used in washing the 4 the idol. 
uth and through which all the scraps, bones, ub It happened that Champa on used to go. to 
and parings, were washed away after the daily ei ‘ best en there Fae ~~ 
and in this hole Vicram Maharajah hid himself, i "She fall. isi aie ei before ~ image, : 


a arn and soul to ‘tact (for she had 

moment, and the parrot “Vy ye tnd the caied, ale aaa 
sihibilis sadn.” ‘Very ; aed 

d the other maid, “some cat has taken it aa 

not have been alive, and flown or run 


eseen it it go; r _ never fear, a oe 








earth. aa will be fit for Heaven, 
done all I command you, on this day week to 
nd you shall be transported thither body and 


Rane believed what she heard, and forgetful 
cram Maharajah Parrot’s threat, hastened to do as she 
bid en, She sold her possessions, and gave all the 
y to the poor; razed her house to the ground, and 
her servants, which being accomplished, on the 
: -appointed she went to the temple, and sat on the edge 
“ela well outside it, explaining to the assembled people how 
he Idol himself sad spoken to her, and how they would 
F see her caught up to Heaven and thus her departure 
world, would be even more celebrated than her 
hhilst in it, All the people listened eagerly to her 
for they believed her inspired, and to see her 
ion the whole city had come out, with hundreds and 
of strangers and travellers, princes, merchants, 
from far and near, all full of expectation and 






























they waited, a fluttering of little wings was 
trot flew over Champa Ranee’s head, calling 
: th girl! what have you done?” 


























true ; save me ; take me to Heaven.” 
But the Parrot above her cried, “Good-b 
Ranee, good bye; you eat a chicken’s b 
Where is your house now? where your se 
your possessions? Have my words come true, 
or yours ?” See 
Then the woman saw all, and in her rage and 
cursing her own folly, she fell violently down on the fi 
the temple, and dashing her head against the cone 
herself. s: 
It was now two years since the Rajah Viera 
kingdom ; and about six months before, Butti, 
his ever returning, had set out to seek for in 
down through many countries had he gone, 
his-master ; but without success. As good 
have it, however, he chanced to be one of | 
‘who had come to witness the Nautch girl's tra 
no sooner did he see the Parrot which spoke 
him he recognised Vicram. The 
flew on to his shoulder, upon which Butt | 
him in a cage, and took him home 
Now was a puzzling problem to be 
soul was in the parrot’s body, : 


*, 





- against pity « Agreed,” answered the 
they set them to fight. But there was much 
the two rams; for when Batti’s ram was but a 
| his horns were growing, Butti had tied him to 
. and his horns had got very strong indeed by 
- mubbing against its tender stem, and butting 
it; but the Carpenter's son had tied his ram, when 
to a young teak tree—the trunk of which was so 
nd strong, that the little creature, butting against it, 
id make no impression on it, but only damaged and 

ned his own horns. 

§ pretended Rajah soon saw, to his vexation, that, his 
Ys horns being less strong than its opponent's, he 
tting tired, and, beginning to lose courage, would 

‘be worsted in the fight ; so, quick as thought, he 
own body, and transported his soul into the ram's 
m order to give it an increase of courage and 

and enable it to win. 
oner did Vicram Maharajah, who was hanging up 
what had taken place, than he left the 
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* my throat.” But the Cobra said, “ No, I 




















Ranee prayed him to fly away no m 
he promised her he would not do, = 
But the taste for wandering, and love of ai . 
did not leave him on his resuming his pro 
one of the things in which he most delig 
about the jungles, near the Palace, by him 
attendant or guide. One very sultry day, 
out by himself, he wandered over a rocky part of f 
which was flat and arid, without a tree upon nd 
shelter from the burning sun. Vicram, tired” 
walk, threw himself down by the largest piece 
could find, to rest. As he lay there, half aslec 
Cobra came out of a hole in the ground, ; ; 
mouth wide open (which looked like some 
a rock) crept in, and curled himself up in the Ri 
Vicram Maharajah called out to the pi 


being here better than under ground 


eaephpedinteriinr vem 
tried to catch it, it ran back 
“Who ever heard of a R 
plight !” sighed he to 
Cobra in my throat!” 


et ae > 


m4 ot 
a. See 







oer si” oun, 00 ny, 
dy mad in this perplexity, ran away into 
‘of this were soon brought to Butti, 
s to hear it, and sighed, saying, 
of what avail to Vicram Maharajah is his 
“human wisdom, when the one unlucky self 
+ neutralizes all the good he might do with it! 
ven him a love of wandering hither and thither, 
so everybody's business but his own ; his kingdom is 
lected, his people uncared for, and he, that used to be 
, pride of all Rajahs, the best, the noblest, has finally 
out of his country, like a thief escaping from jail.” 










\ but they could not find him ; he then deter- 

e to go himself in search of his lost friend ; and, 
g made proper arrangements for the government of 
during his absence, he set off on his travels. 

me Vicram wandered on and on until at last, one 

c sto the Palace of a certain Rajah, who reigned 
untry very far from his own, and he sat down with 





















yet Rae 


















will you refuse them all?” The. nial 
not my destiny to mary any of them 
dreams I see my destined husband, and J 
“Who is he?” they asked, “ His name,” - 


country ; he has not come yet.” They re 
no Rajah, far or near, that we know of, of th is 
over this fancy of yours and marry some one else.” 
But she constantly refused, saying, “No, I will 
the Rajah Vicram.” Her parents thought, “It 
even as she says—who knows but perhaps so , 


gate, and sat down there with the beggars, 
Princess Buccoulee, looking out of the 
and cried, “There is the husband I saw ij 
there is the Rajah Vicram.” “ Whete, child ? 1 







it ine Princess had a sad time of it, for she 
romana’ wo cook 208 wash and the hard 


ar much. Her chief grief, however, was 
such a hideous tormentor aS the 


at; and often and often of a night she sat 
tial some means for catching it, but all 






when she was thinking about it, she 
es of ir htes and 5 ey 
the send to hear what they woud say. 

: ?” said the first Cobra. « These,” 
are the Rajah Vicram, and his wife the 
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er s* What are they doing bere? why is 
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“No,” replied the ane perce 
the secret.” “What secret ?” asked» the fi 
“Don't you know?” said the second ; “wh , if 
only took a few marking nuts,* and pounded the 
mixed them in cocoa-nut oil, and set the whole on 
hung the Rajah, her husband, head downwards up in 
above it; the smoke, rising upwards, would instantly 
Cobra in his mouth, which would tumble down dead.” 
“J never heard of that before,” said the first Cobra. 
“Didn't you!” exclaimed the second; “why, if they 
did the same thing at the mouth of your hole, they’d kill 
you in no time ; and then, perhaps, they might find all 
fine treasure you have there!” “Don't jee in that way, 
said the first Cobra, “I don’t like it;” and he er 
away quite offended, and the second Cobra followed him. — 
No sooner had the Princess heard this, than she ¢ 
mined to try the experiment. So next morning she sent 
all the villagers living near (who all knew and loved 
and would do anything she told them, because sh 
Rajah’s daughter), and bade them take a ‘great 
and fill it with cocoa-nut oil, and pound do ) 
number of marking nuts and throw them 
bring the cauldron to her. ‘They did so, 
whole on - and caused Vicram to 


and 
harshness, gladly welcomed her back, and 
‘surprised and delighted to see all the vast 
e had, and what a handsome princely-looking 
vagal 
one day news was brought to Vicram, that a 
Wozeer had arrived in the Palace as the Rajah’s 
that this Wuzeer had for twelve years been 
ground the world in search of his master, but not 
d him, was returning to his own home. Vicram 
elf, “Can this possibly be Butti?” and he 


d Butt, who cried for joy to see him, saying, a 
1 eae eee leerains yon dane : 


7 - 





being given many rich prese 
mother. At last, after a long, long journey, 

home. Anar Ranee was overjoyed to see them 
she had long mourned her husband as dead. — 






nts by 


coulee Ranee was told who Anar Rance was, and 
see her, she felt very much frightened, for she 
“ Perhaps she will be jealous of me, and hate 1 
with a gentle smile Anar Ranee came to meet her, say 
“ Sister, I hear it is to you we owe the preservation of 
Rajah, and that it was you who killed the Cobra; 
never be sufficiently grateful to you, nor love you enoug 
as long as I live.” et 
From that day Vicram Maharajah stayed in his ¢ 
kingdom, ruling it wisely and well, and beloved by all. 








and Butti lived to a good old age, and their affection ft 


cess 


each other lasted as long as they lived. So that it b 
a proverb in that country, and instead of saying, “ 

so love each other like brothers,” (when speaking | 
who were much attached,) the people would sa 
so love each other like the Rajah and the Wuzeen.” 
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ALITY THAN MEN DEEM. | 
once said to his Wuzeer,* “ How is it that 
VA I take great care of myself ; I never go 
in; I wear warm clothes; I eat good food. Yet 
catching cold, or getting fever, in spite of all 























/ lpm than none at all,” answered the 

, “which I will soon prove to you.” 

he invited the Rajah to accompany him for a walk in 

e ‘they had gone very far they met a poor 

"The shepherd was accustomed to be out all day 
his flock; he had only a coarse cloak on, 

iciently, to protect him from the rain 


1 com, his drink water; and he lived 
@ small hut made of plaited palm 


the dews by night, and the sun by day; _ 


said to the Rajah, “You know 































Shepherd whether he did not: often 
cold, and fever? ‘The Shepherd answered, “ Pe 
surprise you, Sire, to hear that I never suffer from 
one or the other. From childhood Ihave been at 
to endure the extremes of heat and cold, and 
that is why they never affect me.” 

At this the Rajah was very much astonished, 
to the Wuzeer, ‘¢I own I am surprised ; but doubtless this — 
shepherd is an extraordinarily strong man, whom n¢ rt ing 
would ever affect.” “ We shall see,” said the Wuzeer “3 
he invited the Shepherd to the Palace. There, for a Ic 
time, the Shepherd was taken great care of; he was never — 
permitted to go out in the sun or rain, he had good foc 
and good clothes, and he was not allowed to sit ina 
or get his feet wet, At the end of some months the 
sent for him into a marble courtyard, the floor of 
caused to be sprinkled with water. me 

The Shepherd had been for some time so little used to 
exposure of any kind, that wetting his feet caused 
him chilly and damp 





because was not dhe child of the second Ranee, 
father took a great dislike to him, and treated him | 
harshly that the poor boy was very unhappy. 

One day, therefore, he said to his mother, “Mother, ie: ‘ 


father does not care for me, and my presence is only a vexa- 
tion to him: I should be happier anywhere than here; let 
me therefore go, and seek my fortune in other lands.” 5 
So the Ranee asked her husband if he would allow their _ nl) 
son to travel? He said, The boy is free to go, but I don't 


too pede eho living, and I will give 
to squander on senseless pleasures.” Then # 
her son that he had his father’s permission to 
said to him, “You are going out into the w 
-———-your luck ; take with you the food and ¢ 
- -yided for your journey.” And she gave 1 
- dlothes ra mor om oe 








“et ogg rape 
to a poor Carpenter's house, and begged of 
g for the night. The Carpenter was busy 
es te poe of his house, but he 
yp and nodded, saying, “ Young man, you are wel- 
) any assistance a stranger may need, and we can 
ve “Ff you are in want of food, you will find my wife and 
in the house—they will be happy to cook for you. 
*he Rajah went inside, and said to the Carpenter's daughter, 
‘am a stranger, and have travelled a long way ; I am 
tired and hungry: cook me some dinner as fast as you 
and I will pay you for your trouble.” She answered, 
would willingly cook you some dinner at once, but I 
> wood to light the fire, and the jungle is some way 
' “Tt matters not,” said the Rajah, “this will do to 
fire, and I'll make the loss good to your father ;” 
aking a pair of new clogs which the Carpenter had just 

naki =e fire with 


g he went into the jungle, cut wood, and 
ea pio new clogs,—better than those with 
: MME gents hor eile in the Carpenter's 
one of the Rajah of that country’s 









































will take none other to the Rajah. TI 
always make such clogs as these.” And t 
ten gold mohurs* on the floor of the hut, he 
clogs and went away. 

The Carpenter was much surprised at the whole b 
In the first place, he usually received only two or t 
Tupeest for each pair of clogs; and in the second, he kx 
that these which the Rajah’s servant had judged worth 
gold mohurs had not been, made by him; and how = 
had come there he could not think, for he felt certain 
were not with the rest of the clogs the night before, He 
thought and thought, but the more he thought about the 
matter, the more puzzled he got, and he went to talk about 
it to his wife and daughter. Then his daughter said, “0 
those must have been the clogs the stranger made!” Ane 
she told her father how he had lighted the fire the 1 
before with two of the clogs which were for sale, and hak 
afterwards fetched wood from the jungle and made a1 
pair to replace them, 

The Carpenter at this news was more 
ever, and he thought to himself, “ Since this s 
a quiet, peaceable sort of man, and can m 
well, it is a great pity he should leave th 
would make a good husband for my da 
ing hold of the young Rajah, he prope 
him, (But all this time he ee 

rajah.) 
Now the Carpenter's da 


os 





made a thousand wooden parrots. oo 
parrots possible. They had each two 
cree, ad a sharp beak. And when 
J finished them all, he painted and varnished 
them one afternoon outside the house to dry. 
son, and with it came Parbuttee and Mahdeo,* 
| the world to see the different races of men. 
‘many places they visited, was the city where 
ved; and in the garden in front of the house 
ind wooden parrots which the Rajah had 
d and varnished, all placed out to dry. 
‘tumed to Mahdeo, and. said, “ These par- 
‘made—they need nothing but life. Why 
ve them life?” Mahdeo answered, “ What 


said Parbuttee, “I only meant you to do 
Tt would be so funny to see the wooden 
1 But do not do it if you don’t like.” 




































well, I will do it” And he endowed th 
with life. E 
Parbuttee and Mahdeo then flew away. +e 
Next morning the Rajah got up early to see if th 
he had put on the wooden parrots was dry; but no 
did he open the door than—marvel of 1 els, 
thousand wooden parrots all came walking into the ] 
flapping their wings and chattering to each other. , 
Hearing the noise, the Carpenter, and the Carpenter’: 
and daughter, came running out to see what was the m 
and were not less astonished than the Rajah himself at 
miracle which had taken place. Then the Carp 
turned to her son-in-law, and said, “ It is all very well 
you should have made these wooden parrots ; but 
know where we are to find food for them! great s 
parrots like these will eat not less than a pound 
a-piece every day. Your fatherin-law and I cannot aff > 
procure as much as that for them in this poor house. 
wish to keep them, you must live elsewhere, for ¥ 
provide for you all.” eee 
“ Very well,” said the Rajah; “ you shall i 
to accuse me of ruining you, for from hence 
a house of my own.” So he and hi 
house of their own, and he took 
him, and his mother-in-law, 
rice, and money to begin ho 
he found that the parrots, 
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Rajah and a iebeeetordy 
na c phul Ranee (the Five Flower queen), 
m the whole kingdom was called Panch-phul 
\ try; and that this Princess lived in the centre 
m in a little house round which were 
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“about it; he is a wise bird, uit pla 
parrot of which she spoke was the most wise if 
thousand wooden parrots. The Rajah took h 7 
and when all the birds came home that evening, 
the old parrot, and told him his dream, saying, “ Cai 
true?” To which the parrot replied, “It is all true. 
Panch-Phul Ranee's country lies beyond the Red Sea, and 
surrounded by seven seas, and she dwells in a house built i in 
the centre of her father’s kingdom. Round her house are 
seven ditches and seven hedges made of spears, and she! 
vowed not to marry any man who cannot jump these : 
ditches and seven hedges ; and because she is very beau 
many great and noble men have tried to do thin, et am 
vain. fie 
“The Rajah and Ranee, her father and mother, 2 
very fond of her, and proud of her. Every day she go 
to the palace to see them, and they weigh her in a 
of scales. They put her in one scale, and five lotus flo 
in the other, and she’s so delicate and fragile, she weighs 1 
heavier than the five little flowers, so they call her he 
Panch-Phul Ranee, Her father and bercy:? re 
of this.” 


Phul Ranee,” said the Rajah ; “but 1 Bes 
could cross the seven a “F will Ww 









¢ Rajah, “Wife, what should you think of 
Ie Panch-Phul Rance’s country, and seeing if 
“aump the seven ditches and seven hedges made of 
s? let me'try ?” 
.Y Se © seven hata ge end marry her, 
ake care that you do not kil’ yourself ; and mind 
su come back some day.” And she prepared food for him 
take with him, and took off her gold and silver bangles, 
placed in a bundle of warm things, that he might 
.% in need neither of money nor clothes on the journey. He 
ben charged the nine hundred and ninety-eight parrots he 
thind him, to bring her plenty of corn and rice daily, 
sight never need food while he was away,) and took 
pent ber father, in ‘whose care she was to re- 
es ee. you, even 
n the Panch-Phul Ranee, for you will always be 
fe, though you are the Carpenter's daughter.” 
‘parrot and another parrot then spread their wings, 
; Rajah seated himself as on a chair, and rising 
ares with bins ox of ight. 


















,@5 fast as parrots can fly, over hills, 
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crossing the seas they could not rest (for the 
rock nor island on which to alight), so they ¥ 
fly straight across them, night and day, until t 
shore. a 

By reason of this, the parrots were too exhausted, 
arrival, to go as far as the city where the Rajal 
Phul Ranee’s father, lived, but they flew down to 
beautiful banyan tree, which grew not far from the : 
close to a small village. The Rajah determined ) in 
the village, and get food and shelter there, He told 
parrots to stay in the banyan tree till his retam 
leaving his bundle of clothes, and most of his 1 
in their charge, he set off on foot tomas 
house. 

After a little while he reached a Malee’s* co 
giving a gold mohurt to the Malee’s wife, got h 
vide him with food and shelter for the night = 

Next morning he rose early, and said to 
“J am a stranger here, and know nothing of t 
is the name of your country?” “This,” 
Phul Ranee’s country.” 


“ Very bad news indeed,” she rey 
our Rajah has one only da 


















he city, of fresh people having been killed 
a p the seven hedgés and seven ditches, and 


a. ia, but, since eu 
i mary no one ho doc not secceed in this, 
. a chance of not marrying at all ; vqpacanted 


. the right to succeed to the throne. All the nobles 
abl fight for the Raj, and the whole kingdom be 
said d the Rajah, “if that is all, I will try and win 
cess, for I can jump right well.” 
°§ answered the Malee’s wife, “do not think of 
re you mad? I tell you, hundreds of thou- 
said these words before, and been killed 
What power do you think you possess to 
before you have failed? Give up all 
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seven ditches and seven hedges made of apes 
reached the tree the old parrot said to him, * 
since you left us; what news have you 
village?” The Rajah answered, “The Panch-Pinals 
still lives in the house surrounded by the seven di : 
seven hedges made of spears, and has vowed to 4 
man who cannot jump over them; but cannet 7 
who brought me all the way across the seven seas, 
on your wings across these great barriers?” : 

“ Yoy stupid man,” answered the old parrot, “of 
we could ; but what would be the good of doing so? 
carried you across, it would not be at all the 
your jumping across, and the Princess 
sent to marry you, than she would now; for she 
to marry no one who has not jumped across n foe 
want to do the thing, why not do it yourself, i 
talking nonsense. Have you forgotten how, when yo 


a little boy, you were taught to jump by 
tumblers? (for the parrot knew all the Rajah’s h uist 


the seven ditches and seven 


will have done a good work, 
Panch-Phul Ranee ; but if not, & 


cannot help you.” 





Te seams, but what it was, they could not 
0 ‘it dazzled their eyes. So the Rajah called his 

















to jump the seven hedges and seven ditches 
. Ranee’s bungalow ; but what is that which 
: ie ceedich: kde of spears?” The Wuzeer 
“That is a Rajah’s son, who has failed like all 
e gone before him.” “But how is it,” asked the 
that he thus dazzles our eyes?” 
lied the Wuzeer, “because he is so beautiful. 
ave died for the sake of Panch-Phul Ranee, this 
doubt, the handsomest.” “Alas!” cried 
jw many and how many brave men has my 
_ I will have no more die for-her. Let 
the dead man together away into the 


sil ded bens with x glory shining 
ee ee ee 






























so brave and handsome a boy she 

this girl Yet he is but one of the tho 
who have died thus to no purpose, Pull 
cast them into the seven ditches, for they 
longer.” 

_ Then he commanded two palanquins to be 
men in readiness to carry them, and said, “ 
married to the young Rajah, and let both be | 
away into the jungle, that we smay Ore see them 
Then there will be quiet in the land again.” 

The Ranee, Panch-Phul Ranee’s mother, cried t 
this, for she was very fond of her daughter, and sh 
her husband not to send her away so cruelly—th 
with the dead; but the Rajah was inexorable. — 
boy died,” he said ; “let my daughter die too. 
more men killed here.” 

So the two palanquins were prepared. 
his daughter in the one, and her dead husb 
and said to the palkee * bearers, “Take t 
go out into the jungle until you have rea 
desolate that not so much as a sparrow is t 








Ses w hope but death. - 
ged coming on apace, for though the sun had 
agle was so dark that but little light pierced the 
she thought she would take a last look at the 
vow had killed, and sitting beside him wait till 
should make her, as he was, or some wild animal 
e speedy end to her sufferings. 
ft her palkee and went towards his. There he lay 
eyes and close-sbut lips—black curling hair, 
d from under his turban, concealed a ghastly 
his temple. There was no look of pain on the 
| the long sweeping eyelashes gave i it such a tender, 
expression she could hardly believe that he was 
vas, in truth, very beautiful ; and watching him 
herself, ® Alas, what a noble being is here lost 
an earth’s joy is extinguished! Was it 
as cold, and proud, and stern—to break the 
ppmne: and to be the death of such as you? 
er know that you won your wife? Must 
er ask your pardon for the past, nor know 
) tae bat bred bow dency 





r and fainter in the distance, _ 
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Panch-Phul Ranee, 153 


jairs in search of prey; to roam about, as the heat of the 
day was over. Tigers, lions, elephants, and bison, all came 
by turns crushing through the underwood which surrounded 
the place where the palkees were, but they did no harm to 
Panch-Phul Ranee ; for she was so fair that not even the 
cruel beasts of the forest would injure her. At last about 
four o’clock in the morning all the wild animals had gone, 
except two little jackals, who had been very busy watching 
the rest, and picking the bones left by the tigers. “Tired 
with ranning about, they lay down to rest close to the pak 
kees. Then one little jackal said to the other, who was 
her husband, “Do tell me a little story.” “ Dear me!” 





“ 


he exclaimed, “what people you women are for stories! 
Well, look just in front of you; do you see those two?” 
eNes” answered ; “what of them?” “That woman 
you sée sitting on the ground,” he said, “is the Panch-Phul 


Ranee.” “And what son of a Rajah is the man in the 





palkee ?” asked she, ‘“ That,” he replied, “is a very sorrow- 
fulson. His father was so unkind to jim that he left his 
own home, and went to live in another country very far 
from this; and there he dreamed about the Panch-Phul 
Ranee, and came to our land in order to marry her, but he 
was killed in jumping the seventh hedge of spears, and 56 
all he gained was to die for her sake.” 

“That is very sad,” said the first little jackal; “ but could 
he never by any chance come to life again?” “ Yes," an- 
swered the other ; “may be he could, if only some one knew — 
how to apply the proper remedies,” “ What are the proper 
remedies, and how could he be cured?” asked the lady 
jackal. (Now all this conversation had been heard by 















its leaves were crushed, and a little of the juice put 
Rajah’s two ears, and upon his upper lip, and some 
s temples also, and some upon the spear wounds in 

st prtewel to lifeagain, and be as well as ever.” 
At “this 


‘moment, and the two little jackals 
er emer di pot forget their words. 
1 Princess bom, who had never put her foot to the 
before (so delicately and tenderly had she been 
nell walked over the rough clods of earth, and the sharp 
stones, till she reached the place where the tree grew of 
which the jackals had spoken. She gathered! a number of 

Jeaves ; and with hands and feet that had never before 
me Ci or common work, beat and crushed them down. 
hey were so stiff and strong that it took her a long time. 
last, after tearing them, and stamping on them, and 
ing them betwen two stones, and biting the hardest 






























that the remedy should have taken such ¢ 
could hardly believe her eyes when she saw her 
up. And if he looked beautiful when dead, mi 
handsome did he seem to her now—so full of lif 
animation, and power—the picture of health and st 
And he in his turn was lost in amazement at the e quisi 
loveliness of the lady who stood before him. He did not 
know who she could be, for he had never seen her like, 


to move lest he should break the spell. But as he sat there 
wondering, she spoke, saying, “You marvel at what has 
taken place. You do not know me—I am Panch-Phul 
Ranee, your wife.” ee 

Then he said, “Ah, Princess, is it indeed you? 
have been very hard to me.” “I know, I know,” she | 
swered ; “I caused your death, but I brought you to 
again. Let the past be forgotten ; come home with 1 
and my father and mother will welcome you as a son.” 

He replied, “No, I must first return to my own 
awhile. “Do you rather return there now with me, 
a long time since I left it, and afterwards we wi 
again to your father’s kingdom.” 

To this Panch-Phul Ranee agreed. _ 
ever, a long time to find their way 
last they succeeded in doing so, for 
in it attempted to injure Q 







me, and @ ea gens pred 
‘ile. Why didn’t you do as we advised 
: ie 
i, T'm sure, Bred os tid” + ywitghpeanyae 
your pardon for keeping you waiting so long, an 

take me and my wife home.” 
re wil do tha,” answered the parrots ; “but you 
get some dinner first, for it’s a long journey over 

seas.” 
Gee Rajah went tothe viage close by, and bought food 
f and the Panch-Phul Ranee. When he returned 
ih it, he said to her, “I fear the long journey before us 

y had you not better let me make it alone, and re- 
here for you when it is over!” But she answered, 
what could I, a poor, weak woman, do here alone? 
will not return to my father’s house till you can come 
“Take me with you, however far you go, only promise 
‘never leave me.” So he promised her, and they 
ing the parrots, were carried up in the air across 
seas, across the Red Sea, on, on, on, a whole 
y, until they reached his father's kingdom, and 
stat the foot of the palace garden. The 
did not know where he was, for all had 











































fetch food for us both, and fire to cool it w th, an 

what this country is, and seek out a place of re at 6 

Do not be afraid ; I shall soon return.” Now, fa a in 
distance, smoke was to be seen rising from tents | 
longed to some conjurors, and dancing people, and 
the Rajah bent his steps, feeling certain he should b 
to get fire, and perhaps food also, from the inhab 
When he got there, he found the place was much pes” 
he om many quite a good- sized ae in fact 


the —— were busy, some dancing, some pins 
trying various conjuring tricks, or practising ee he 
drum, and all seemed happy and joyful. P 
When the conjurors saw him, they were so much stru 
with his appearance (for he was very handsome) that t 
determined to make him, if possible, stay among them, a 
join their band. And they said one to another, “ How 
he would look beating the drum for the dancers! All 
world would come to see us dance, if we had such 
some man as that to beat the drum.” - 
The Rajah, unconscious of their intentions, 
largest hut he saw, and said to a woman wl 
corm, “ Bai, ¢ give me a little phi : 





Sai aiey a; and her servants took its body to the 
tom wef the garden to bury it, Just as they were going 
| $0, they heard a low cry, and, looking round, saw 


‘so, and beside her a fine little baby boy. The idea 
entered their heads, of leaving the dead baby 
‘dead woman, and taking her living baby back 
the palace, and so they did. 
f they returned, they said to their mistress, “ Your 
die, see here it is, it got well again,” and showed 
mnee’s baby ; but after a time, when the 
them about it, they tolé her the whole 
become meanwhile very fond of the little 





‘a beautiful woman lying on the ground, dead, or . 

















_ up in the palace, and became a very 
day he was wandering round the gardi 
-__ pass the Malee’s house. The 

<i rie rosie tata 


search of them she nid ur 
bottom of the garden, and there she f found # 
Ranee lying as dead, and the dead baby beside 
The good woman felt very sorry, and rubbed the Rane 
cold hands, and gave her sweet flowers to gee 
that she might revive. At last she opened her 
seeing the Malee’s wife, said, “Where am I? has 
husband come back ? and who are you?” S 
“ My poor lady,” answered the Malee’s wile, “I do 
know where your husband is, I am the Malee’s wile, 
coming here to gather flowers, I found you lying on th 
ground, and this your little baby, binaries is dead ; but | 
home with me, I will take care of you.” =f 
Panch-Phul Ranee answered, “ Rind friend, 
my baby; he did not die; he was the image of hi 
and fairer than this child. Some one must have taken him 
away, for but a little while ago I held him in my arm: 
he was strong and well, while this one could ne 
























will go home with you.” 
So the Malee’s wife buried the dead chit, aod 
Panch-Phul Ranee to her house, where s 
years ; but all that time she could lear 
husband or her lost little boy. ‘The child, 












































. ? in the 

ine about what he’s seen in * 
well, the boy "ll 6° . of the people from there will 
ang ae Panch-Phul Ranee away from my 
eine Salons wife was talking to the young 


i i observed ; and no sooner did 
e see him, pa a cits forbear crying out, “Oh, ee 
e he is husband! The same eyes, the same shapec 
“oho inglike bearing! Can he be my son? 
ns von would have been had he lived! 
z > pean her speaking, and asked what 
; ght the Malee’s wife replied, “The woman 
“ spoke, lost her child fourteen 
ado = aa to herself how like you were 
c Tis thinking you must be the same, but she 
we know you are the Rance’s son. Then 
nee herself came out of the house, and said 
ng Prince, I could not, when I saw you, help 
yw like you are to what my lost husband was, 
‘son might have been ; for it is now four- 
‘them both.” And she told him how 
Princess, and was returning with her 
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shelter for her and the child, andifire and 
never returned ; and also how, when she had f i 
some one had certainly stolen her baby and left 
child in its place, and how the good Malee’s wife 
friended her, and taken her ever since to live in her 
And when she had ended her story she began to cry, 
But the Prince said to her, “Be of good cheer; 
endeavour to recover your husband and child for you: 
knows but I may indeed be your son, beautiful lady.” 
tunning home to the Ranee (his adopted mother), 
to her, “Are you really my mother? Tell me truly, 
this I must know before the sun goes down.” “W 
you ask foolish questions?” she replied ; “have 
always treated you as a son?” Yes,” he said; “bt 
me in very truth am I your own child? or the child 
one else, adopted as yours? If you do not tell me, 
kill myself.” And so saying, he drew his sword. — 
plied, “ Stay, stay, and I will tell you the whole tr h 
day before you were born I had a little baby, 
and my servants took it to the bottom of the ga 
it, and there they found a beaut m 
and beside her was a living infant, 
They brought you to the palace, and } 
son, and they left my baby in your: 
of my mother?” he asked. “T 


ans Scan 





can hope for nothing ™ a cole® : 

‘ » adi ner won vent Gown orders to 
village, that every one of the whole band 
“up to the palace that afternoon ;—not a soul 
And the dancers were to dance, and 
‘to play all their tricks, for the amusement of 


came. The nautch girls ea 
jumping, there, and everywhere 
omg nd hing Bs round. ‘The conju- 
d; and all began im different ways to amuse 
. Among the rest was one wild, ragged-looking 
is hucsiness was to best the drum. No sooner did 
Phul Ranee set eyes on him, than she said to her 
hati your fates” « What, mother,” he said, 
¢ man who is beating the drum?” 
aed. 

ince said to his servants, “ Fetch that man here.” 









































asked him if he did not remember 1 
once; and about his journey to P he 
But he said, No, he winieltiadd presse ig 
the drum—Rub-a-dub ! tat-tat! tom-tum ! tom- 
thought he must have beaten it all his life. 
Then the young Prince gave orders that all the 
people should be put into jail, until it could be d 
what part they had taken, in reducing his father 
able a state. And, sending for the wisest doctors in 
kingdom, he said wo them, “Do your best, and restot 
health of this Rajah, who has to all appearance | 
memory and reason ; and discover, if possible, what has caused 
these misfortunes to befal him.” The doctors s e 
has certainly had some potent charm given to 
has destroyed both his memory and reason, but vi 
our best to counteract its influence.” 4 
And so they did. And their treatment 
that, after a time, the Rajah entirely 4 
senses. And they took such good care of him, 1 


almost as well as ever. 

Fe then fond to his wanpeiae 
and their son, had all this time b 
kingdom. His father was so de 
he was no longer unkind to hi 





ae is “pr 


ne _pgaeparyenag 

) auily go quickly and return.” So he 
th 1 wooden parrots which had brought him 
ch-Phul Ranee’s country (and which had for 
years lived in the jungle close to the palace), and 
to the land where his first wife lived, and fetched 
enine hundred and ninety-eighgremaining wooden 
father's kingdom. Then his father said to him, 
any quarrelling with your half-brother after I 
ad Gor his half-brother was son of the old Rajah’s 
ite wife). “I love you both dearly, and will give 
f you half of my kingdom” So he divided the 
m into two halves, and gave the one half to the 
hul Ranee’s husband, who was the son of his first 
}the other half to the eldest son of his second but 





before I die; let me go and see them.” 
You shall go, and 1 and our son will also 
d four of the wooden parrots—two to 
he Ranee, and two to carry their son. 
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up, up, up—on, on, on—over the ] 
the seven seas, until they reached th 
country, 

Panch-Phul Ranee’s father saw them come : 
the air, as quickly as shooting | stars ; and r 


Officers to inquire, 
The nobles went out to meet them, ig 
“What great Rajah,is this who is dressed so r 
comes flying through the air so fast! Tell us, t 
tell our Rajah?” 
The Rajah answered, “ Go and tell your master | hat 
is Panch-Phul Ranee’s husband come to beso 
law.” So they took that answer back to t ace 5) 
when the Rajah heard it, he said, “I cannot | nla " 
means—for the Panch-Phul Ranee’s husband died a 
It is twenty years since he fell upon the iron 
died ; let us, however, all go and discover 
Rajah really is.” And he and all his court 


the palace gate, ‘The Panch-Phul Ram 
one hand and her husband by the 
her father, said, Father, I ha 


een’ bot And when he had 


his mother, “ Mother, my father-in-law 
) m ten thousand times larger than this. 
d to bid you farewell, and fetch my first 
go back to live in that other Jand.” 
Well; so you are happy anywhere, I 


vice Brother, my father-in- 
ll the Panch-Phul Ranee’s country, which 
LT give up to you, the half of this 






















~ Soe ea! er sw Bie rege 
dai. this grtaw Rinecac will 7 
_sody ay we ts, for it ac il 
P g the hand” 

a anaweiet, “1 (HWS i-tute ontt agam to 


tikes E wit stay orth x tote as | 


Re ay Piel. Baner aii } 
ahi he anita 
i hs Ricers and = And 
Se BBE ve Kls mates * Mithet, my 
<a Dresser d tise: } 
Slated vey GoM]! os wh 4 
ee sat 
en Pha Well; soovew are happy a 
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to Ms TadGtectier, * Brother, my father ia- 

gal tis Peach £ rhe Reanee's country, which 
ve Tigteup to you, the half of this 

a Sater. gore te me.” Thea isdding his 

Ge Carpenter's doaghter beck with 

OR, tee oT ihe wooden Dou 

} ithe Fanci! ‘bal Ramer ubenanin 








in the sky) waited alone for h 

Now both the Sun 2 
They enjoyed the gr 
them, without a thou 









angi to amuse yourself with your friends, and 
and enjoyed yourself, without any thought of your 
eee shall be cursed. Henceforth, age 


is when you appear.” 

that is why the Sun is so hot to this day.) 

Bake tamed to the Wind and ssi, “You also who 
sr in the midst of your selfish pleasures— 
m. You shall always blow in the hot dry 





















How the Sun, Moon, and 


calm, and bright. No noxious ; 

pure rays, and men shall always call 
(And that is why the Moon's light 

and beautiful even to this day.) 












LITTLE JACKALS. 


pon a time, in 2 great jungle, there lived a great 
"He was Rajah of all the country round ; and every 
he used to leave his den, in the deepest shadow of the 
‘and roar with a loud, angry voice ; and when he 
d, the other animals in the jungle, who were all his 
got very much frightened, and ran here and there ; 
h Rajah would pounce upon them, and kill them, 
them up for his dinner. 
n for a long, long time, until, at last, there 
Creatures left in the jungle but two little 
hf Jackal and a Ranee t Jackal—husband 








Blo - 


© Singh Rajah and the Ox 


ths wry am? chat to escape the terrible | 
every day the lathe Ranee Jackal would say to 
“I am stra’ he will catch as today,—do you 
is ranting? Ob dear! Oh dear!" And he 
ber, “ Newer fear ; I will take care of you, we 
a mile or two. Come, come,—quick, quick, quick.” 
they would both ran away as fast as they could, 
After some time spent in this way, they found, 
one fine day, that the Lion was so close upon them 
they could not escape. Then the little Ranee Jackal 
“ Husband, husband, I feel very frightened. The Singh 
Rajah is so angry he wil! certainly kill us at once. What 
can we do?” But he answered, “ Cheer up; we cam save 
ourselves yet. Come, and I'll show you how we 
manage it.” 

So what did these cunning little Jackals do, but they 
to the great Lion’s den ; and when he saw them comin 
began to roar, and shake his mane, and he said, “ ¥ 
wretches, come and be eaten at once! I have ha 
dinner for three whole days, and all thet: sage 2 
running over hill and dale to find you. 
Come and be eaten, I say!” and he 
gnashed his teeth, and looked very term 
akira tyr 





















at well, and, pointing down to his own re- 
he water, they said, “See, Sire, there lives the 
of whom we spoke.” When Singh Rajah 
the well he became very angry, for he thought 
jother Lion there. He roared and shook his great 
| the shadow Lion shook his, and looked terribly 
last, beside himself with rage at the violence of 
pon Singh Rajah sprang down to kill him at once, 
no O Lion was there—only the treacherous reflec- 
‘sides of the well were so steep that he could 
again, to punish the two Jackals, who peeped 
_ After struggling for some time in the deep 


the well, singing, “Ao! Ao! Ao! Ao! 
is dead, is dead! We have killed 
have killed us! Ao! Ao! Ao! 



















Ring.a-ting—ding-a-ting ! 
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THE JACKAL, THE BARBER, AND THE | 
BRAHMIN WHO HAD SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


A Barper anda Jackal once struck up a great 
which might have continued to this day, had not the Ja i 
been so clever that the Barber never felt quite on equal 
terms with him, and suspected his friend of playing him 
many tricks, But this he was not able to prove. okey, 

One day the Jackal said to the Barber, “ It would be a 
nice thing for us to have a garden of our own, in which we 
might grow as many cucumbers, pumpkins, and 
we like. Why should we not buy one?” 

‘The Barber answered, Very well 5 here 
you go and buy us a garden.” So the Je 


















Barber's money, and with it bought 








1 about the garden, saying, “I-see you go down to 
an n every day ; is the fruit getting ripe ?” “Oh dear 
‘not ‘ot yet,” answered the Jackal “why, the plants are 


?” “No,” said the Jackal ; “the blossoms have only 

Pfallen ; but the fruit is forming. In time we shall have 
¢ show of melons and figs there.” 

Phen the Barber began to think the Jackal was deceiving 

and determined to see and judge for himself. So next 
hout saying anything about it, he followed him down 


‘it a very day the Jackal had invited 
nds to:come and feast there. All the animals in 
jungle had accepted the invitation ; there 
ee rennt ware 2007 
ng here and there, and eating all the 
rs, and figs, and pumpkins in the 




























The Fackal, the Barber, and the Bral 


q them—talking to this one, laughing with ~ : 

with all, The good man did not dare to attack ¢ 
ders, as they were many and powerful. But he w 
at once, very angry, muttering to himself, “I'll b 
of that young jackanapes ; he shall play no more p 
my garden.” And, watching his opportunity he ret 
there, when the Jackal and all his friends had left, an t 


illo d:: then he went home, and said nothing of what = 
had seen. 


largest of the eae began to eat it Quick 
thought the long knife, that was concealed by the a 
ber leaves, ran into him, cutting his muzzle, Sy Sock 
his side. 
“Ah, that, nasty Barber!” he cried; “this must 
doing!” And, instead of going home, he ran as fa 
could, very far, far, away into the jungle, and strete 
self out on a great flat rock, ret 
But he did not die. Only for three 
in his neck and side was so great that he ¢ 
moreover, he felt very weak from loss of bloc 
At the end of the third day he 
own blood had sealed him to- 
to move it by his st b 
dear! oh dear |” ed 
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set free San hee Oe 
Iivelihood—since he did not 
‘Tt was not long before a 
cl oat me the mud made by 
¢ placed a quantity of it in a small 
ered the top over carefully with leaves, (as 
jars of fresh putter,) and took it into a neighbour- 
i cis the first houses to which he came, 
to whom the Jackal said, “ Mai,t here is 
‘fresh butter! won't you buy some fresh 
She answered, “Are you sure it is quite fresh ? 
pit”. But he replied, “It is perfectly fresh ; but 
open the chattee now, it will be all spoilt by the 
want it, Ifyou like to buy it, you may take it ;— 




















ne fresh butter, and the chattee the Jackal carried 
| was carefully fastened up, as if what it contained 


r husband returned home ; besides, she 





in asking her to buy it. So she 


will sell it to some one else.” The woman did 


+ and she knew if she opened it, it might 7 
al had intended to deceive her, he would 


bg chattee ; ih is a for 















_ he could buy none, 


“touch me, for I am a great saint,” 
very much ieee when they 




















in some cool scnaal res rt open it till 
taking the money, he ran away, 


had been cheated, and was very angry ; ¥ but the J 
by that time far away, out of reach of punishment, 
When his money was spent, the Jackal felt Duanlod. aes 
how to get a living, since no one would give him ae 
Fortunately for him, just then, one of 
the builocks+ belonging to the village died. The Jackal : 
found it lying dead by the road side, and he began to eat it, 
and ate, and ate, and ate so much, that at last he had got 
too far into the animal’s body to be seen by : ee 
Now, the weather was hot and dry, Whilst the Jackal was Rex, 
in it, the bullock’s skin crinkled up so tightly with the heat, : 
that it became too hard for him to hn 
could not get out again, meee 
The Mahars* of the village all came out to bury the d 
bullock. The Jackal wha was inside it, feared that t if they “3 


discover him, he would be buried slive—so- aa 
proach he called out, “ People, people, take pes 


f flowers, and a nice fat chicken a 


beside me, and pour a great 


ath nS et 


s chicken they could procure, beside the 

3 and p ' | water over it, and the offering. Then 
did the dry hard bullock’s skin get wetted, than 
| many places, and to the surprise of all his wor- 
; Jackal jumped out, seized the chicken in his 


away with it through the midst of them, into 


The Mahars ran after him over hedges and 
‘sunmad miles, but he got away in spite of 


e will eat mé.” tae cepa 

: ils dleaksd tree, which made all the 

and the leaves go rustle, rustle, rustle. And 
| heard the rustling noise he got frightened, 


val the little kid's friends coming to a 3 





Jackal said to her, “ Ah, good 


heaven, cent 
























And the Jackal was so frightened that ! 
he who had deceived so many, was onan 
little kid! 

After this the Jackal found his way back | 
village, where the Barber lived, and there for some ti 
used to prowl round the houses every night, and 
any bones he could find. ‘The villagers did not 
coming, but did not know how to catch him, until one 
his old friend the Barber (who had never Sua him i - 


“Aha!” cried the Barber; “I’ve got you” a sy 
friend. You did not escape death from the cucumb 
for nothing! you won't get away this time. nen 
wife ! see what a prize I've got.” ‘The Barber's y 
running to the door ; and the Barber gave her t 
(after he had tied all his four legs firmly together » 
‘strong rope), and said to her, “Take this — 
house, and be sure you don’t let him escape, 
a knife to kill him with.” The Barber's wife 
bid, and taking the Jackal into the house | 
the floor. But no sooner had tl 








s 


return directly and put me t 






r voaeste sicavareh” So she untied the 
and held him by a rope, that he might drink 
m the le. But quick as possible, he gave a jump, 
t is and a pull and jerking the rope out of her hand, 
more into the jungle. 
time he roamed up and down, living on what 
in tis village or that, ey he had wandered 


me, what c can I do for my seven daughters! 
) SUy ort them all my life, for they are much 


/ iat he should have her.” Next 
= the Brahmin, and said to him, 


$ you would let him have her ; 
me as a son-in-law ?” 


ry much embarrassed but it a : 

























Just at that moment all the seven t 
for bread, and the father had no bread to ‘gi 
serving this, the Jackal continued, “Let me marry 
your seven daughters, and I will take care of her. 

at least leave you one less to provide for, and J will se 
she never needs food." Then the Brahmin’s: ! 





Very true ; for this was not a common Jackal, or h 
never have done all that I have told you. This Jac 
in nied a great Rajah > Bp who, to amuse h 


well as a great Prince, : ee 
The den to which he took the inh daughter cial 


gold, and ivory, and precious peak ‘But even hi 
did not know that he was not cleaves Jet ie 
never took his human form ¢3 : 
early, when he used to take 
it and brush it, and put it on ag; 
_ Ate he and his wile, 


ea 






apingen secre 
‘to help me, for 1 am very poor, 





need of help.” 
> into my cave,” said the Jackal, “ it is but a 
hol not Bt for you to enter” (for he did not wish his 
scherdimdaw to see his fine palace ;) “but I will call my wife, 
a — may see I have not eaten her up, and she and you 
es and I will talk over the matter, and see what we can do for 
ane 


- o the Brahmin, the Brahmin’s daughter, and the Jac kal 
} sat down on the hill-side together, and the Brahmin said, 
don’t know what to do to get food for myself, my wife, 
my six daughters, Son-inJaw Jackal, cannot you 
ip me?” “It is a difficult business,” answered the 
‘but I'll do what I can for you ;” and he ran to 
yand fetched a large melon, and gave it to the 
, Saying, “ Father-in-law, you must take this melon, 
t it in your garden, and when it grows up, sell all 
: you find upon it, and that will bring you in some 
So the Brahmin took the melon home with him, 
Jit in his garden, 

; day the melon that the Jackal had given him 
DUP | in the Brahmin’s garden into a fine plant, 
of beautiful ripe melons. ‘The 
5 alk family were overjoyed at the 
Basie were astonished, and said, 









































The Fackal, the Barber, and 


by, wanted some melons, and seeing w 
were, she went down at once to the Brah 
bought two or three from the Brahmin’s wife. § 
them home with her, and cut them open—but thi 
behold! marvel of marvels! what a wonderful 
nished her! Instead of the thick white pulp she 
to see, the whole of the inside of the melon was 
of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds ; and all the 


taking with her all the money she had, ran back to 
Brahmin’s wife, and said to her, “Those were f 
melons you sold me, I like them so mueh that I wi 
all the others on your melon plant.” And giving h 
money, she took home all the rest of the melons, N 
cunning woman told none of her friends of the tre 
had found, and the poor stupid Brahmin and his famih 
not know what they had lost, for they had never thought of — 
opening any of the melons; so, that for all the precious — 
stones they sold, they only got a few pice,* which 
hard. Next day when they looked out of the w 
melon plant was again covered with fine ripe > 
again the woman who had bought those w gtr 

the day before, came and bought 
on for several days. ‘There were | 
the melons were so full of en 

























« Brahmin and his wife and children had no 
house to buy food with, and they all felt very 
y to think that the fine melon plant had withered. 
Brahmin’s youngest daughter, who was a clever girl, 
sought, “Though there are no more melons fit to sell on 

melon plant, perhaps I may be able to find one or two 
Med ones, which, if cooked, will give us something for 
® So she went out to look, and searching carefully 
st. the thick leaves, found two or three withered 
melons still remaining. These she took into the house 
“gan cutting them up to cook, when, more wonderful . 

derfult within each little melon she found a ze 
- of small emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and pearls! 2 
J called her father, and mother, and her five sisters, 
“See what I have found. See these precious stones 

s. I dare say inside all the melons we sold there 
j, or better than these. No wonder that woman 

























The Fackal, the Barber, and t 


« Give me back the melons you took 
know their worth.” She answered, * 
mean.” He replied, “You were very d 
melons full of precious stones, from us poor 
not know what they were worth, and you onl 
the price of common melons :— give me some 0: 
I pray you.” But she said, “I bought common melo 
your wife, and made them all into common soup 
therefore, talk no further nonsense about ji 
about your business.” And she turned him 
house. Yet all this time she had a whole room 
emeralds, diamonds, rubies, and pearls, that she 
in the melons the Brahmin’s wife had sold her. 
The Brahmin returned home, and said to h 
cannot make that woman give me back any of 
you sold her ; but give me the precious stor 
has just found, and I will sell them to a j 
home some money.” So he went to the tow: 
precious stones to a jeweller, and said to” 
you give me for these?” But no soon 
see them, than he said, “ How could 


sit 


; : put in gaol.” ‘The Brahmin tried to 
on about his son-in-law, the Jackal, but of course 
| him 5 and he was’obliged to give the pre- 

‘the jeweller, in order to escape the police, 
— fast as he could. And every one 
was very kind, to let him off so 


ees the Jackal, and ROLY 
next day the Brahmin climbed the hill again, 
before, and went to call upon the Jackal. 
called a 

t jo meet him, and said, “Father-in-law, 


































the melons, without kn ‘ : 

precious stones they had found, | 4 
by the jeweller. When the Jackal heard t 
very much, and said, «1 gee it is no use gle 
tunate people as you, gold or jewels, for they will ¢ 
you into trouble. Come, I’'H give you a more l 
sent.” So, running into his cave, he fetched thence 
chattee,* and gave it to the Brahmin, saying, “Take 
chattee ; whenever you or any of the family are 
you will always find in it as good a dinner as this.” 
putting his paw into the chattee, he extracted thence 
and rice, pilau,t and all sorts of good things, ‘enough 
feast a2 hundred men; and the more he took ‘out 
4 chattee, the more remained inside. 

When the Brahmin saw the chattee, and smelt | 
dinner, his eyes glistened for joy; and he embraced t 
Jackal, saying, “ Dear son-in-law, you are the only uf 
of our house.” And he took his new pened 
with him. 

After this, for some time the whole family 
happy life, for they never wanted good food 3 
Brahmin, his wife, and his six daughters, 
chattee, a most delicious dinner 


had dined they on a 
: hat dined ey ea 





ma 


than my own ; and it seems 


nicer 
use. You must live on very good 


you seem so poor.” 


a . 


the chattee, which his son-in-law the Jackal had 
and how it never was empty! No sooner had 


is a poor Brahmin in the town who 
chattee, which is always filled with the 

s dinner. I should not feel authorised to 
fis Se ted Poe Highs to tke it 
patel oo atone am 





 ncovered it just to peep in and see if 
- there. No sooner had he ——— 
rope, out jumped the stick ; the ro 








chattee.” 
When the Jackal heard the Brahmin’s story he came 
very cross, and said, “ What a stupid old man you | 
say anything about the chattee ; but see, here is another, va 
which may aid you to get back the me Take omnes oat 
Brahmin a chattee, in which was a stout stick tied to avery — 
strong rope. “Take this,” he said, “into the pean 
those who deprived you of my other gifts, and — rf 
open the chattee, command the stick to beat | i 
will do so effectually, that they will gladly return pee: hat 
you have lost; only take care not to open the chattee when 
you are alone, or the stick that is in it will punish 
rashness.” 
‘The Brahmin thanked his son-in aw, and 
chattee ; but he found it hard to believe all 




























= a tre and the sick 
















XIL 
TIT FOR TAT. 


THERE once lived a Camel and a Jackal 1 
friends, One day the Jackal said to the Cam 
that there is a fine field of sugar-cane on the 
the river. If you will take me across, I'll she 
This plan will suit me as well as you. You w 
eating the sugar-cane, and I am sure to fr a 
Donen; an bepiet ek tr Oe 



























. ) rit ion weg. ‘pavaken they 
fous Me ice eaproe wot only a Jackal, bt 
i ec This made them 
poor Camel, and drove him 

him, until he was “i 


oa 


4 
2 


‘“ Jackal said to the Camel, “ We ; 

: yer go howe.” ‘And the Camel said, “Very well, a 
upon'my back as you did before.” a 

il ‘upon the Camel's back, and the Arg 

1 began to recross the river. When they had got well * 
g water, the Camel said, “ This js a pretty way in x 
have treated me, friend Jackal No sooner had 4 : 

| your own dinner, than you must go yelping Me 


place loud enough to arouse the whole village, = 
il the villagers down to beat me black and blue, Fe 
\e out of the field before I had eaten two mouth- es, 
hat in the world did you make such a noise for?” a 


oy Sn 
10) ” said the Jackal. “Tt is a custom I have. = 
— 

an 


a 
aoe = t: 









dinner.” So saying, he rolled over 
Jackal off as he did so. And the Jacka 
the Camel swam safely ashore, ae 


Rt: 























XIV, 


THE BRAHMIN, THE TIGER, AND THE 
SIX JUDGES. 


Oxce upon a time a Brahmin, who was walking along the 
came upon an iron cage, in which a great Tiger had 
t up by the villagers who caught him. 


A $ the Brahmin passed by, the Tiger called out and said 
. “Brother Brahmin, brother Brahmin, have pity on 
let me out of this cage for one minute only, to drink 
water, for I am dying of thirst.” The Brahmin 
» “No, I will not ; for if I let you out of the cage 


- uncer? answered the Tiger, “in truth that 
hela only let me out, 
ne water and return.” Then the Brahmin 
Eee but no nie 
































The Brahmin, the Tiger, an 


the opinion of six, and if all of them 
that you should put me to death, then 
“ Very well,” answered the Tiger, “it shall t 

will first ask the opinion of six.” 

So the Brahmin and the Tiger walked on till 
a Banyan tree; and the Brahmin said to it, “ Bai 
Banyan tree, hear and give judgment.” “On w 
give judgment ?” asked the Benyan tree, “ This T 
the Brahmin, “ begged me to let him out of his cage 
a little water, and he promised not to hurt me if ¥ 
but now that I have let him out, he wishes to * 
just that he should do so, or no?” 

The Banyan tree answered, “Men often ¢ 
shelter in the cool shade under my bot 
scorching rays of the sun; but when they have 
cut and break my pretty branches, and 
leaves, Let the Tiger eat the man, for men a! 
ful race.” 

At these words the Tiger would have it 
Brahmin ; but the Brahmin said, “ 
not kill me yet, for you promised that 
the judgment of six.” “ Very well,” 
went on their way. After a little wi 
“Sir Camel, Sir Camel,” cried : 














id then have killed the Brahmin, but the 
top, Tiger, for we must first hear the judgment 


wt h went again on their way. At a little distance 
1 a Bullock lying by the roadside. The Brahmin 
», “ Brother Bullock, brother Bullock, hear and give 
t” “On what must I give judgment?” asked the 
; The Brahmin answered, “I found this Tiger in a 

jhe prayed me to open the door and let him out 
little water, and promised not to kill me if I did 
when Thad let him out he resolved to put me to 
Is it fair he should do so or not?” The Bullock 
eI oud to work, my master fed me well and 
refuily, but now I am old he has forgotten all 
and left me by the roadside to die. Let the 

he man, for men have no pity.” 





















The Brahmin, the Tiger, 


the Tiger eat the man, pardons 
earth.” 


Then the Tiger began to TOE ~ a4 


swered, “Stay yet a little longer, for two others 1 
asked.” After this they saw an Alligator, and 
related the matter to him, hoping for a more 
verdict. But the Alligator said, “ Whenever I 
out of the water, men torment me, and try to kill | 
the Tiger eat the man, for as long as men liye 
have no rest.” 3 
The Brahmin gave himself up as lost; bot gui h 
the Tiger to have patience, and let him ask the opinior 
sixth judge. Now the sixth was a Jackal The B 
his story, and said to him, “Mama* Jackal, 
say what is your judgment?” The Jackal answe 
impossible for me to decide who is in the right 
the wrong, unless I see the exact position | 
were when the dispute began. Show me | 
the Brahmin and the Tiger returned to 
they first met, and the Jaskad ea 










e is, the Jackal said, “Oh, 
: Brahmin had done this, t 
— ungrateful Tiger when the good Brahmin 

med your cage door, is to eat him the only return you 
| ¢ your days, 

would make there, then, for the rest of y 

vom alae you out again. Proceed on your 
journey, friend Brahmin. Your road lies that way, and 
” 
: ‘seen the Jackal ran off in one direction, and the 
: his way in the other. 
eo 


















THE SELFISH SPARROW AND THE 
HOUSELESS CROWS, 


and lined it well with wool, and protected it with ‘alige . 
so that it equally resisted the summer sun and the’ 
rains. A Crow, who lived close by, had also b 
house, but it was not such a good one, being only 
of a few sticks laid one above another on the top 
prickly pear hedge. The commana Sie 
when there was an unusually heayy sh the | 
nest was washed away, while wird )pan 
injured. 


















ilgetemgeey — 

eer 
aie hors ick nto our es” enki 
3 Spates te She} niet ene 
” ‘The Crows waited awhile 


“*Sparow, Spor, Mave ares 









ws, and the rain beats, 
em shea our eyes.” 4s 
she only answered, 3 
‘Jet you in now, come i 
cet co cat ce ss 
have pity on us and give us shelter, for a 
the rain beats, and the prickly pear *s 
into our eyes”—she answered, “ I'm a 
» I cannot let you in now, come again ; 

on one pretence or another, she refused to 4 

birds. At last, when she and her children 

iene she hed peepared and put sway ‘ 
day, and had put all the children to bed 

Eesint ratio Caves, % Yoo 7 : 









and would not Jet us in, till she and all 
comfortably in bed ; let us punish her.” Sot 
took all the nice dinner the Sparrow had p 


hersel f n 1 y ae ‘ew 
] a d her childret t eat next da 
' 



















Once upon a time, in a violent storm of thunder, light- 
“ping, wind, and rain, a Tiger crept for shelicr close to the 
wall of an old woman's hut. This old woman was very 

poor, and her hut was but a tumble-down place, through the 
roof of which the rain came drip, drip, drip, on more sicles 
than one. This troubled her much, and she went running 
é' about from side to side, dragging first one thing and then 
other out of the way of the leaky places in the roof, and 
5 i e did so, she kept saying to hersel!, “Oh, dear! oh, 
- dear! how tiresome this is I'm sure the roof will come 
down! Ifan elephant, or a lion, or a tiger were to walk in, 
e wouldn't frighten me half as much as this perpetual 
jing.” And then she would begin dragging the bed 
all the other things in the room about again, to get 
ut of the way of the wet The Tiger, who was 




























“ What a terrible noise! Surely that n 
aripping’” My 
At this moment a Chattee-maker,* who was. 
his donkey, which had strayed away, came down th 
The night being very cold, he had, truth to say, taken a 
more toddyt than was good for him, and seeing, by th 
of a flash of lightning, a large animal lying down cl 
the old woman's hut, he mistook it for the donkey he : 
looking for. So, running up to the Tiger, he seized hold of 
it by one ear, and commenced beating, kicking, and abus 
it, with all his might and main, “ You wretched creatu 
he cried, “is this the way you serve me, obliging m 


every bone in your body,” so he went on scol 
thumping the Tiger with his utmost power, for 
worked himself up into a terrible rage. The Tiger 


‘ perpetual dripping ;’ no wonder the old wor 
was more afraid of it than of an elephant, a lio 
for it gives most dreadfully hard blows” 

‘The Chattee-maker, having made: 
his back, and forced him to « 








se and run jag eapeeseh punieg lara 
animal you fetched home last night ?” 
y, to be sure,” he answered. “Come and 
: eens te ret Tew Sel 
e Chattee-maker at was no less astonish 
and felt himself pear find if the Tiger 
- wounded him. But, no! there he was, safe and 
d there was the Tiger tied to the post, just as he 
1 it up the night before. 
Ws ites Chanec-waker's exploit soon spread through 
lage, and all the people came to see him and hear 
how he had caught the Tiger and tied it to the post ; 
ais they thought so wonderful, that they sent a depu- 
» Rajah,® with a letter to tell him how a man of 
g +had, alone and unarmed, caught a great Tiger, 
O & post 

















determi! ned to goin person and see this aston- 
at Geil they all set off together to look at 
rand the Tiger he had caught 

wa ee ne ones 

























houses and lands, and as much mo 
made him a lerd of his court, 
command of ten thousand horse. 
It came to pte, wioctly sftér’ tide) hall 
Rajah, who had long had a quarrel with this 
announce his intention of going instantly to war wi 


who sent the challenge, had gathered a great army t to 
on the borders, and was prepared at a moment’s 
invade the country. ba 
In this dilemma no one. knew what todo. The 
sent for all his generals, andtinquired of them wh 
be willing to take command of his forces and oppose 
enemy? ‘They all replied that the country was 
prepared for the emergency, and the case was apy 
hopeless, that they would rather not take the re 
of the chief command. The Rajah knew not 1 
appoint in their stead. Then some of his people 
“You have lately given command of ten thousand | 
the valiant Chattee-maker who caught the 
make him Connie A man w vho 





es a gS ich is a very 

van T chall have to ride at the head of all the army, 
-T never was on a horse in my life. But I 
seded in gaining a little delay, as the Rajab has 
si Sg ion to go first alone, and reconnoitre the 


therefore, provide a very quiet 


2 the Chattee-maker had started, the Rajah 
‘0 aoupat a most magnificent charger, richly capari- 
sibiek he begged he would ride when going to 
gee the enemy’s camp. The Chattee-maker was frightened 
“gimost out of his life, for the charger that the Rajah had 
him, was very powerful and spirited, and he felt sure 
t, even if he ever got on it, he should very soon tumble 
“however, he did not dare to refuse it, for fear of offend- 
Rajah by not accepting his present. So he sent 
him a message of thanks, and said to his wife, “I 
go or the pony now that the Rajah bas sent me this 
s, but how am I ever to ride it?” “ Oh, don’t be 
.4,” she answered, “ you've only got to get upon it, 
ou firmly on, so that you cannot tumble off, 
at night no one will see that you are tied 


ay 

























































jumped, he tumbled down again. “I 
am jumping,” said he, “ which way T o 
face must be towards the horse’s head,” 
“To be sure, of course,” he cried, and givit 
jump he jumped into the saddle, but with his £ 
the horse’s tail. ‘This won't do at all,” said his w 
helped him down again ; “ try getting on without ju 
“T never can remember,” he continued, “when I 
got my left foot in the’stirrup, what to do with my rig 
or where to put it” That must go in the 
she answered ; “let me help you.” So, after'many 
which he tumbled down very often, for the horse » 
and did not like standing still, the Chatt : 


>t] 
™“ 


possible, for I know I shall jump down if Ie 
she fetched some strong rope and tied his feet 
the stirrups, and fastened one stirrup to the oth 


oo omaehaganing For they did not 
paker walked because he was afraid 


e palace door to meet him, and 


i he. bar sil give wicn so ck 
as! Jud before, and he lived very happily 


ant al ty 3 
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THE RAKSHAS’ PALACE. ~ 


ONcE upon a time there lived a Rajah® who | vas 
widower with two little daughters. Not very long : 
first wife died, he married again, and his second w 
care for her step-children, and was often u 
and the Rajah, their father, never troubled 
after them, but allowed his wife to treat them as 
; This made the poor girls very miserable, and ¢ 
} of them said to the other, “ Don’t let us remain 
here ; come away into the jungle, for nobody 
E ; whether we go or stay.” So they both walked 


- last, after they had wandered on for a, 
toa fine pars 


fe ed lok dw on ove se into 
ings house, and from the other 
fot house-top was a favourite 


a “summer ia ; here they winnowed the 
Sa the clothes to dry ; an and the two Prin- 

d a sufficient shelter behind some sheaves of corn 
waiting to be thrashed. When the Rakshas came 
house, he | looked round, and said to his wife, “ Some- 
as been arranging the house, everything in it is so 


so d tidy, ‘Wife, did you do this?” “No,” she said; 


y who can have done all this.” “ Some one also 
ping the courtyard,” continued the Rakshas. 
Seagg the courtyard?” “No,” she answered, 
do it, T don't know who did.’ , Then the 


vm saying, “ Some one is here now. T smell 
lood | Where can they be?” “Stuff and 
‘cried his wife, “You smell flesh and blood, 

1 have just been killing and eating 
cei. wonder. tone ; 





“ No; never,” answered she. 















Princesses, who were on the top of the ae 
Now the youngest of the two Princesses was a V 
girl, and when she saw the Rakshas and his 3 


will a good for us both ;” and, eid down quick 
the top of the —— she crept close behind the & 


side of the well, and, catching hold of one of the came 
heels, and one of his wife’s, gave each a little push, and 5 
down they both tumbled into the well and were drowned, 
the Rakshas and the Rakshas’ wife! The Princess 
returned to her sister and said, “T have ‘killed 
Rakshas.” “ What, both ?” cried her sister, “ Yes, 
she said. “Won't they come back?" said bar 


‘The Rakshas being thus*killed, the two Princesses 
possession of the house, and lived there very hi 
long time. In it they found heaps and hea 
and jewels, and gold and silver, which 





efore you give ars them ea A el 
es, and cover your face with charcoal, and make 
k as ugly as possible, lest, seeing how fair you 
y d steal you away; and we never meet 
tay well” the other Princess would answer, “ I 
ae » ? 1 i ” 
g time passed, and no one ever came by that 
t last one day, after the youngest Princess had gone 
g Prince, the son of a neighbouring Rajah, who 
‘been hunting with his attendants for many days in 
Jungles, ‘came near the place when searching for 
or he and his people were tired with hunting, and 
: en seeking all through the jungle for a stream of 
jut could find none). When the Prince saw the fine 
standing all by itself, h€ was very much astonished, 
id, “ It is a strange thing that any one should have built 
ise as this in the depths of the forest! Let us 
he mers will doubtless give us a drink of water.” 
, do not go,” cried his attendants ; “this is most 
se of a Rakshas.” “We can but see,” answered 





































The Rakshas 


her face with charcoal, and covering her 
Then the Prince got impatient, and she 
angrily, “ Let me in, whoever you are! — « 
force the door open.” At this the poor little P 
dreadfully frightened ; and, having blacked her 
made herself look as ugly as possible, she ran d 
with a pitcher of water, and unbolting the door, 
Prince the pitcher to drink from; but she did not § 
for she was afraid. Now the Prince was a very ¢ 

and as he raised the pitcher to his mouth to drink ¢! 
he thought to himself, “This is a very strange 
creature who has brought me this jug of water. Sh 
be pretty, but that her face seems to want wash 
dress also is very untidy. What can that. bi 
her face and hands? it looks very unnat 
thinking to himself, instead of drinking the y 
it in the Princess’ face! ‘The Princess arted b 
little cry, whilst the water, frickling down her 
off the charcoal, and showed her 
beautiful fair complexion. The P 
hand, and said, “Now tells 
you come from? Whoa 


i chee in one of 


‘us set off home.” And they did so. 


and yet she could not summon courage to beg 

or his father to send and fetch her to the palace. — 
Meantime the youngest Princess, who had been out 

her flocks and herds when the Prince took her ; 

had returned home. When she came back she 


door wide open, andr no one standing there. = 


sister was not there; the whol heat 

deserted. There she must stay all alone, for 

had closed in, and it was impossible ok 

her with any hope of success. So all 

waited, crying, “ Some one has deen here, 
have stolen my 








ng. she stw by the side of the road 

t old beggar woman, who had evidently 
esi The body was shrivelled up, 
remained. but the skin and bones. The 
7 washed it, and drew it on over 
d neck, as one draws a glove on 

¢ took along stick and began hobbling 
‘emt tv The old woman's 
=e gn fad people who 


he went, picking up the pearls—one 
she found the last pear! just in front 
Then she felt certain her sister must be 











THE ROYAL FLOWER, 





The Rakshas’ Palace. 223 


went up to it, and stood by the door. The farmer's wife 
saw her and said, “ Poor old woman, who are you? what 
do you want? why are you here? Have you no friends?” 
“Alas, no,” answered the Princess. “I am a poor old 
woman and have neither father nor mother, son nor 
daughter, sister nor brother, to take care of me; all are 
gone ! and I can only beg my bread from door to door.” 

“Do not ae, good mother,” answered the farmer's 
wife, kindly. ‘“ You may sleep in the shelter of our porch, 
and I will give you some food.” So the Princess stayed 
there for that night and for many more ; and every day the 
gave her food. But all this time she 
could learn nothing of her sister. 

Now there was a large tank near the palace, on which 
grew some fine lotus plants, covered with rich crimson 
lotuses—the royal flower—and of these the Rajah was very 
fond indeed, and prized them very much. To this tank 
(because it was the nearest to the farmer’s house) the 
Princess used to go every moming, yery early, almost before 
it was light, at about three o'clock, and take off the old 
woman’s skin and wash it, and hang it out to dry ; and wash 
her face and hands and bathe her feet in the cool water, and 
comb her beautiful hair. Then she would gather a lotus- 

flower (such as she had been accustomed to wear in her hair 
from a child) and put it on, so as to feel anaes 
like herself again! Thus she would amuse herself. - 
wards, as soon as the wind sad dais dhe od ween 
she put it on again, threw away the lotus-lower, andi hobbled 
back to the farmer’s door, before the sun wasup. ” thet: 

After a time the Rajah discovered that : 


good farmer’s wife 



































my 
ths onuaewe> * dik cumnste 
you mean. I am as all these years 
‘ccdebdp'con change their skin.” Then the 
dec to be very angry, and said, “Take off 
» this instant, or I'll kill you” But she 
tac ‘saying, “KU me then, bet nobody 
their skin.” And all this she mumbled as if she 
Se tateet, sad had bono her teeth 
id could not speak plain. At this the Prince laughed 
ry much to himself, and thought, “I'll wait and see how 
rama But the Princess continued to keep 
he old woman's skin ; ouly every morning, at about three 
x, it was light, she would get up and wash 
pat it on again Then some time afterwards the 
: found this out, got up softly one morning 
erg SIAR fesiie Git ext so0m, where sho had 
d the skin and placed it on the floor to dry, and 
she ran away with it, and threw it on the fire. So 
shaving no old woman's skin to put on, was 
a in her own likeness, As she walked forth, 
t miss her disguise, her husband ran to meet 
¢ and saying, “How do you do, my dear? 
xin now? Can't you take it off, dear?” 











lady.” The old Rajah and Ranee were pr 
their daughter-in-law, and took her to i 
eldest son’s wife, Then no sooner did the P rincess | 
her sister-in-law’s room, than she saw that in h 
found her lost sister, and they ran into each other 
Great then was the joy of all, but the apples af 
happy people were the two Princesses; and ~ 
together in peace and joy their whole lives long, _ 


+ BLIND MAN, THE DEAF MAN, 


AND THE DONKEY, 


sas Deal Mon once entered into partner- 
Man was to see for the Blind Man, and the 


i, , “The dancing is very good, but the music is not 
ening to ;” and the Blind Man said, “On the con- 


“music ene one” not 


| ie sine tngethes for a walk in the jungle, 
ice taney ok 























a donkey and a Dhobee’s great big cha 
own them! Let us take them with us, dl 
to us some day.” ‘Very well,” said the | 


Man went on their way, taking the donkey 
ay eiiatone with them. rrewabons 2° i 


are a number of very fine black ants, much k 
I ever saw before. Let us take some 0 ; 
our friends.’ “ Very well,” answered the 
will take them as a present to our friends,’ 
Man took a silver snufi-box out of his pocl 
or five of the finest black ants into it; w 
continued their journey. si 
But before they had gone very far a term 
on. It thundered, and lightened, and rained, 
such fury that it seemed as if the whole he: 
were at war, “Oh, dear! oh, dear!” cried 
“how dreadful this lightning is ; —_— ake | 























» “Holho!” cried he to himself, “ some men have 
in “here, have they ! Tl soon make mince-meat of 
. ' So he began to roar in a voice louder than the 
: er, and he cried, “Tet me into my house this minute, 
j s; let me in, let me in, I say,” and to kick the 
Beal tabiek ie With his great fete But though his voice 
"was very powerful, his appearance was stil! more alarming, 
“Gnsomuch that the Deaf Man, who was peeping at him 
through a chink in the wall, felt so frightened that he did 
"not know what to do. But the Blind Man was very brave 
¢ he couldn’t see), and went up to the door, and called 
Who are you? and what do you mean by coming 
ring at the door in this way, and at this time of 


1 4 Rakshas,” shite the Rakshas, angrily, “and 
ouse. Let me in this instant, or I'll kill you.” All 
; the Deaf Man, who was watching the Rakshas, 
; and shaking in a terrible fright, but the Blind 
ry brave (because he couldn’t see), and he called 
, you're a Rakshas, are you ! Well, if you're 
shi _ or ionespiraghel paneer 


fin a tym ail 
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The Blind Man, the Deaf Man, and t 


Rakshas’ father.” “My father?” 
“ Heavens and earth! Bakshas, and my ther 
heard such an extraordinary thing in my life. You, m 
and in there? I never knew my father was called Ba 
“Yes,” replied the Blind Man; “go away insta 
command you, for I am your father Bakshas.” 
answered the Rakshas (for he began to get 
frightened), “ but, if you are my father, let me first s¢ 
face.” (Forhe thought “ Perhaps they are decen 
The Blind Man and the Deaf Man didn’t know: 
but at last they opened the door—a very tiny chi 
poked the donkey's nose out. When the Ral 
thought to himself, “ Bless me, what-2 terribly: 
father Bakshas has !” He then called out, “0,1 
you have a very big fierce face ; but peuple ihave-se 
very big heads and very little bodies. Praylistn 
body as well as head, before I go away!” “Then ah 
Man and the Deaf Man rolled the great ‘big 2 
with a thundering noise past the chink im the dso 
surprised when he saw this grest black thiz 
the floor, and he thought, “Ia.2 my farhe 
a very big body as well asa big be 






e began 
teh augh | augh! augh!” and at this ter- 
the Rakshas fied away in a great fright, saying, 
0 h, enough, father Bakshas, the sound of your voice 
i make the most refractory obedient.” And no sooner 
1c than the Deaf Man took the ants out of the 
: Gear, and he and the Blind Man spent the rest of 
aight in peace and comfort. 
‘ext morning the Deaf Man woke the Blind Man early, 
we, “Awake, brother, awake; here we are indeed in 
| the whole floor is covered with heaps of gold and 
-and precious stones.” And so it was ; for the Rakshas 
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_ “That is a good thing,” said the Blind Man. 
a it is and I will help you to collect it.” 
lected as much treasure as possible, and made four 

efit, The Blind Man took one great bundle, 
iD edaeater; and, putting the other two great 
m the donkey, they started off to return home. 
sshas, whom they had frightened away the night 
















































The Blind Man, the Deaf Man, an 


Man carried another bundle ano 
donkey. c 
The Rakshas was extremely angry; aa: 
called six of his friends to help him kill the E 
Deaf Man, and the donkey, and recover the t re. 
The Deaf Man saw them coming (seven great J 
with hair a yard long, and tusks like an ele 
was dreadfully frightened ; but the Blind Man was very b 
(because he couldn't see), and said, “ Brother, 
lag behind in that way?” “Oh!” answered the ; 
“there are seven great Rakshas with tusks rex 
phant’s coming to kill us; what can we do?” 
hide the treasure in the bushes,” said the Blind 1 : 
do you lead me to a tree; then I will clam mp first: 
you shall climb up afterwards, and so we shall: 
their way.” The Deaf Man thought this gooda 
pushed the donkey and the bundles of 7 
bushes, and led the Blind Man toa high Pr 
grew close by; but he was a very cumming ama 
Man, and instead of letting the Bind & 
following him, he got up first and let 2 







when the Deaf Man (who was looking over the 
shoulder) got so frightened, that in his alarm he 
ld of his friend’s arm, crying, “ They're coming, 
‘!” ‘The Blind Man was not in a very secure 
| was sitting at his ease, not knowing how close 
were. The consequence was, that when the 
an gave him this unexpected push, he lost his balance 
ie down on to the neck of the seventh Rakshas, 

who was just then climbing up. The Blind Man had no 
geen he had got on to the branch 
of some other tree ; and, stretching out his hand for some- 
; to catch hold of, caught hold of the Rakshas’ two 
and pinched them very hard in his surprise and 
"The Rakshas couldn’t think what it was that had 
pacing down upon him; and the weight of the 
d Man upsetting his balance, down he also fell to the 
Saieding dows in their turn the sixth, fifth, fourth, 
4 and first Rakshas, who all rolled one over 
r, Geik bey tn 2 condened heap at the foot of the tree 

sr. Meanwhile the Blind Man called out to his friend, 
we am I? what has happened? Where am I? where 
“The Deaf Man (who was safe up in the tree) 
ed, “'W: done, brother ! never fear! never fear! 
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the Blind Man pinched the Rakshas’ ears, which hi 
for some kind of palm branches, The six o} 
who had succeeded, after a good deal of kickin 
ing themselves from their unpleasant position, 
had had quite enough of helping their friend, : 
as fast as they could ; and the seventh, thinking 
going that the danger must be greater than he 
being moreover very much afraid of the m 
thatsat on his shoulders, put his hands to the! 
ears and pushed off the Blind Man; and then 
staying to sce who or what he was) followed - 
panions as fast as he could. 
As soon as all the Rakshas were out of 
Man came down from the tree, and, picking” ‘ 
Man, embraced him, saying, “I could not have 
myself. You have frightened away all our en 
see I came to help you as fast as possible.” 
dragged the donkey and the bundles of treasu 
bushes, gave the Blind Man one bundle 
second himself, and put the te ' 
as before. ‘This done, the whole 
home. But when they had got ne 
Deaf Man said to the Blind 
village ; but if we take a 





ee ca cf Go Sind Men's 
also hid. Then, taking the small quantity 
e divided it into two equal portions, and 
sfore the Blind Man, and half in front of him- 
here, brother, is your share to do what you 
‘The Blind Man put out his hand, but when 
a very little heap of treasure it was, he got very 
| cried, “This is not fair, you are deceiving me ; 
pt almost all the treasure for yourself, and only 
yery little” “Oh, oh! how can you think so,” 
» Deaf Man; “ put if you will not believe me 
Beemer nen o treasure ts no larger than 
ind Man put out his hands again, to feel how 
d kept; but in front of the Deaf Man lay 
pall heap, no larger than what he had himself 
it this he got very cross, and said, “ Come, 
9. You think you can cheat me in this 
m blind ; but I'm not so stupid as all that. 











































The Blind Man, the Deaf Man, 


by you.” “No, I’m not,” said the 
are,” said the Blind Man; and so they 
scolding, growling, contradicting, until t 
enraged that he gave the Deaf Mana t 
the ear, The blow was so violent that teams 
hear! The Deaf Man, very angry, gave his ni 


Man’s eyes ! ee 
So the Deaf Man could hear as well as see ! 
Man could see as well as hear! This ast 
so much that they became good friends at once. 
Man confessed to having hidden the bulk of 
which he thereupon dragged forth from its p 
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bak wal When you are taken ther there, wai 

you don’t go to sleep, or the Michie aah 

come and eat you up. But as you hear him eo 

through the water, be prepared, and as soon a : 

throw this first stone at him ; he will then sink to t he 

of the tank, The second time he"comes, throw the sec 

stone, when the same thing will Happen, — — 

comes, throw this third stone, and he will m0 

resume his humen shape.” So saying, the old 

down again into his hole. The Fakeer’s da 

stones, and determined to do as the Cobra ] 

though she hardly believed it would have the de ed eff 
When she reached the palace, the Ranee spol ¢ kindly 

her, and said to the messengers, “You have don 

errand well—this is a dear little girl” Then she on 

that she should be let down the side of the tank in a t 

to little room which had been eee Ber 


caused eo 
oe ae 
fesse 


prvi 


























ck 7 I ha a “i * of 


sag yom rose and came towards her, 
9 ‘stone at him, and he again sank 


of a fish, stood a handsome young Prince. 
ittle Fakeer’s daughter was so startled that she 
‘cry, But the Prince said to her, “ Pretty maiden, 
: You have rescued me from a hornble 
and Ican never thank you enough ; but if you 
e Muchie-Ranee, we will be marned to-morrow.” 
ne sat down on the doorstep, thinking over his 
s fate, and watching for the dawn. 
arly, several inquisitive people came to 
chie-h had eaten up his poor little wife, 
eared he would ; what was their astonishment, on 
rthe tank wall, to see, not the Muchie Rajah, 
mificent Prince! ‘The news soon spread to the 
came the Rajah, down came the Ranee, 
heir attendants and dragged Muchie-Rajah 
daugh up the side of the tank in 2 
ey heard. their story, there were great 
| rejoici s. ‘The Ranee said, “So I have 
And the people were so <e- 



































































to the palace, and cried to their fe! 
new Prince and Princess, Were ever 
beautiful ? Come ; see a right royal C0 
mortals like the gods!” And when they reach: 


There they lived very happily for some time, 
Muchie-Ranee’s step-mother, hearing what had h 
came often to see her step-daughter, and pre ni 
delighted at her good fortune ; and the Ranee wai 
that she quite forgave all her step-mother’s forme 
and always received her very kindly. At last, one d 
Muchie-Ranee said to her husband, “It is a weary) 
since I saw my father. If you will give me] 
much like to visit my native village and see 1 
“ Very well,” he replied, “you may go. But d 
away long; for there can be no happiness for 
return.” So she went, and her father was 
see her; but her step-mother, though she preter 
very kind, was, in reality, only glad to think sh 
Ranee into her power, and determined, if po 
allow her to return to the palace again. 
she said to her own daughter, “Itis 














stools to 4 but the 
uw: ye + part) a fine emerald 
eae tendead of of the evil deeds of 
d, but not till then!” ‘This they said 
ing at ee for Chundun Rajah, of whom 
(who was the great Rajah of a neighbouring 
d been dead many months. 

t heart, the Princess wandered forth into the 





Nl denser than the first. The trees grew so 
seme toe se could scarcely oe the sky, and 
no village nor house of living creature near. The 
y' ngest sister-in-law had given her was nearly ex- 
n eueeme eet Raow where to get more. At last, 


which was a fine house that belonged to 
" Being very tired, she sat down on the edge of 
a reomse-of the perched rice that remained of 

ovisions ; and as she did so she thought, 


ue ‘Kill and eat me ; but since no one cares for 
¢ neither home nor friends, I hold life cheap 
d, however, that the Rakshas was then 
pete: is howe but a little cat and 























































blackened his eyelids. Before the Prine 
by the tank, the little cat spied her out, and n 
said, “ Oh, sister, sister, I am so hungry, oe 
of your dinner." ‘The Princess answered, “I hi 
little rice left ; when it is all gone I peer F 
you some, what have you to give me in 2 
cat said, “I have charge of the apr c 
Rakshas blackens his eyelids, I will give you some of 
and running to the house she fetched a nice lttle-p. 
antimony, which she gave to the Princess in exe 
the rice. When the little dog saw this, he also 
the tank, and said, “ Lady, Lady, give me some ice, 
you ; for I, too, am very hungry.” But she answer 
very little rice left, and when it is all gone T shal 
If I give you some of my dinner, what will you 
exchange?” ‘The dog said, “I have charge of my ] 
saffron, with which he colours his face. T will gi 
some of it.” So he ran to the house and fetched a 
of saffron and gave it to the Princess, and sh eg 
some of the rice. Then, tying the antiie 
in her saree,* apes e 
on her way. aii 
Three or four days afer s, : 
reached the other ape 
thick, and in the 
* looked like a great ton 








r, Geeks Dh loved kin vary duly, 
at the idea of his being buried under the cold 
ey had built beautiful tomb, and inside it 
y d the body on a bed under a canopy, and it 
decayed, but continued as fair and perfect 


from sunrise to sunset; but each evening they re- 
their own homes. Hard by was a shrine and 
where a Brahmin lived, who had charge of the 
Seamer neet people used to come to visit 
Of their lost Rajah, and see the great miracle, how 
f him who had been dead so many months 
perfect and undecayed ; but none knew why this 
j the Princess got near the place a violent storm 
The rain beat upon her and wetted her, and it 
‘could hardly see where she was going. 
been affaid to go into the tomb had she 


MUM ieistndhing she can in there kx 
she could, and sat down shivering in one 


stil ci cilladl 




















































looked as if he were only asleep, and : 
frightened. But at twelve o'clock, to her 
she was watching and waiting, the Rajah ~ 
when he saw her sitting shivering in the co 
a light and came towards her and said, “Who 
She answered, “I am a poor lonely girl. I only c 
for shelter from the storm. I am dying of cold and h 
And then she told him all her story—how that her sist 
law had falsely accused her, and driven her from 
them into the jungle, bidding her see their faces ne 
until she married the Chundun Rajah, who had be 
so many months ; and how the youngest had been. 
her and sent her food, which had prevented her fro 
starving by the way. “ai 
The Rajah listened to the Princess's <i 
certain that they were true, and she no common b 
the jungles, For, for all her ragged clothes, she 
royal lady, and shone like a star in the d: 
over, her eyelids were darkened with 
beautiful face painted with saffron, like the fa 
cess, Then he felt a great pity for her, 3 
have no fear, for I will take ont 
rich coverlid off his bed he — 
warm, and going to the B 





have : 
_agncalian till then I will be silent 
ence.” Then he called the Brahmin who 
f the tomb and the shrine (and who daily 
mn offering of food upon it for the Rajah to eat 
came to life) and said to him, “ Henceforth, place 
wantity of food upon the shrine, and take care of 
dy. If I ever recover she shall be my Rance.” And 
‘said these words he died again. ‘Then the Brahmin 
Princess to his little hut, and bade his wife see 


| t place. Very early in the morning Chundun Rajah's 
and sisters came to visit the tomb, but they did pot 
Princess 5 and in the evening when the sun was 
y went away. That night when the Chundun 
m to life he called the Brahmin, and said to him, 
ess still here?” “ Yes,” he answered ; “ for she 

th her journey, and she has no home to go to.” 
jah said, “ Since she has neither home nor friends, if 
willing, you shall marry me to her, and she shall 
een te: earch of shelter.” So the Brahmin 
str | oxactee raed witnesses, 
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but at sunset pr pot returned to it and watched for her 7 
husband to come to life. One night she said ‘to him, | a 
“Husband, I am happier to be your wife, and hold your 3) 
hand and talk to you for two or three hours ae ae ‘ 
than were I married to some great living Rajah for a 
hundred years. But oh! what joy it would be if you could 
oe wh ye to life again. Do you know what is the < cause 
of your daily death? and what i a 

each night at twelve o'clock ?” ——e ; 

“Yes,” he said, “it is because I have lost — : 

Har,* the sacred necklace that held my soul, pees stole — 
it. I was in the palace garden one day, when many of pri 
winged ladies flew over my head, and one of them when — 
she saw me, loved me, and asked me to marry her. ButI — 
said no, I would not; and at that she was angry, and tore 
the Chundun Har off my neck, and flew Pest with 
That instant I fell down dead, and my father and mother 
caused me to be placed in this tomb ; but every night 
Peri comes here and takes my necklace off h 
when she takes it off I come to life again, and | 
to come away with her, and marry her, and she: 
on the necklace again for two or three hours, 
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eames igh have no 
by day to teach him and help him as other 

but only see him for a little while by night ; 
, all at the mercy of the Peri, who may any day 
with the necklace and not retum.” The 
how ill she was, said to the Chundun 
Ranee will die unless she can be somewhere 
. will be taken of her, for in my poor home 
‘T can do Dut little for her comfort, Your 
are good and charitable, let her go to the 
they will only need to see she is ill to take 
Now it happened that in the palace courtyard 
great slab of white marble, on which the 
would often rest on the hot summer days ; 
be so fond of it, when he died his 
that it should be taken great care 
owe d to so much as touch it. 
| $2 d to his wife, “ You are 


there are a woman and her aso 
marble slab ; onthe “ont 


down to the place ; but when she 


the little boy she was quite asto 


Ranee was so bic and lovesbeloahae 


she, she said, “ Mother, she who we = 














ine: the little child told one of the 
Rajah’s sister) how every ev ening some 
: house used to laugh and talk with his 


, with him, and then go away. The Princess 
‘sound of voices in the Chundun Ranee’s 


Pag be fast asleep. Of this she told her a 


1 and see what this 
Let us go down to-morrow night 
the woman we thought so poor, and be- 


. evening they went down softly, softly to the 
they saw—not the strangers they had expected, 
yan Rajah, Then, since he could 


vt came to life, but was dead all day. And 
greatly to see him again, and reproached a 
: ae: know he ever lived, though for so short 
- then ald them how he had married the 
enn them for all their loving care 
i prey ies nd ok rend ok 


ere 


thus, is nothing but « 2 cheat, and entertains all her | 


to their great sorrow, he died; q 
aq 























oe 


he told them all. How that every night for an _ | 
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- Rajah’s neck ; and there was been 






chatting together, seven Peris flew into 
served by them, and one of the seven was the 
had stolen Chundun Rajah’s necklace, and er 
her hand, : ml 
All the young Peris were very fond of the ‘Chundu s 
Rajah and Chundun Ranee’s boy, and used often to come a 
and play with him, for he was the image of his father’s and ual 
mother’s loveliness, and as fair as the morning; and he used 
to laugh and clap his little hands when he saw them — 
coming ; for though men and women cannot see Bhs 
children can. mitt 
Chundun Rajah was tossing dhe Gilda aan 
the Peris flew into the room, and the little boy was laug! 
merrily. The winged ladies fluttered round the Rajah 
the child, and she that had the necklace hovered over his 
head. Then the boy, seeing the glittering necklace which 
the Peri held, stretched out his little arms and caught hold 
of it; and, as he seized it, the string broke, and all | 
beads fell upon the floor. At this, the seven 
frightened, and flew away, and the Chundun 
lecting the beads, strung them, and hung t 
















eat | 


loved him, because he had re 


























eae Ranee, who 


, and she was the most beautiful 

_ Her face was as fair and delicate as 
and they called her Sodewa Bai.® At 
and mother had sent for all the wise 
to tell her fortune, dnd they predicted 
up richer and more fortunate than any 


wy would scatter on either side of her 
rT bison soon became the richest 
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child; the necklace of gold about her 
daughter's soul ; let it therefore be guarded with. ‘the utmost 
care ; frit twee taken fad won edi e 


enough to understand, inuavenlest her concerning in gee F 
and bade her on no account ever allow it to be taken Of, 

At the time my story begins, this Princess was fourteen — 
years old; but she was not married, for her father and 
mother had promised that she should not do so until it~ | 
pleased’ herself; and although many great rajahs ai is 
nobles sought her hand, she constantly refused them all. 

Now Sodewa Bai’s father, on one of her ys, ga : 
her a lovely pair of slippers, made of gold and we i 
Each slipper was worth a hundred thousand “ 
‘There were none like them in all the earth, — 
prized these slippers very much, and pe 
when she went out walking, to protect her tender f 
the stones; but one day, as she was wandering 1 
ladies upon the side of the mountain » wh 
was built, playing, and picking the wild 


down the steep hill nam over rocks an¢ mond 
per below, peomarsshiese tend: h 


| by, it happened that news was 
ital of how, in a far 


to him, “My son, it is certain that 
§ to none other than the great 


~ things. I am the 

and I found this slipper in the jungle 

and have travelled for many weary @ 

but the only payment I care for, is the hand of 
ful daughter ; if it pleases you, let me become y 
law.” The Rajah replied, “This only I cm 
you; for I have vowed I will not oblige 
marry against her will, This matter on her 
alone. If she is willing to be your wife, I alsoa : willing 
but it rests with her free choice.” Now it h 
Sodewa Bai had from her prmewdisocs 
up to the palace gate, and when she heard h 
said to her father, “Ta a Pie . L 


splendour. When all the other Rajah, odes 
_taitors, bound of thin; they wanes hemeanaaaS 











: sare to his father’s kingdom. 
ture the Rajah of the Mountain gave them 
horses, camels, and attendants, besides 
and much money, and many rich hang- 
es, and carpets. The old Rajah and Ranee of the 
delighted to welcome home their son and his 
sutiful bride; and there they might all have lived their 

“ul in uninterrupted peace and happiness, had it 
for one unfortunate circumstance. Rowjce (for 
the Prince’s name) had another wife, to whom he 
n married when a child, long before he had found 
's golden slipper; she, therefore, was the first 
Sodewa Bai was the one he loved the best 

t Ranee was of a sullen, morose, and jealous 
n es father also, and his mother, preferred 
to their other daughter-in-law. The first Rance 








re especially of another, not only in the 
tee loved by all rod than she: and, 




























with them when they warned her not to be s 
Rowjee Rajah’s other wife, saying, “I 
think she loves me as I love her. Why should 
Are we not sisters?” One day, Rowjee Rajah 
to go on a journey to a distant part of his father 
dom, and being unable to take Sodewa Bai wi 
he left her in his parents’ charge; promising t 
soon, and begging them to watch over her, 
every morning and see that she was ie 
agreed to do. 

A little while after their husband had gone, 
Ranee went to Sodewa Bai’s room and said to hi 
lonely for us both, now Rowjee is away; bi 
come often to see me, and I will come often 
talk to you, and so we will amuse ourselves ; 
can.” To this Sodewa Bai agreed ; and to ai 
Ranee, she took out all her jewels and p 
show her. As they were looking over them, th 
said, “I notice you always wear that 
round your neck. Why do you? Have y 
always wearing the same ones?” “Qh 


d. They pve ten tim 
rt wot msn ent in 
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- Rowjee Rajah should see 
_ burying her underground, they 
pt near a 

) visit the place and look at her, 
. ase had never been k roug 
before! Sodewa Bai’s body did not decay 
of her face change ; ts mm tere 


cheeks and on her lips; she seemed 
When poor Rowjee Rajah heard of her 
Seoloen-heested they thought he ane —= 


could not save her life ; and pee 
mee go to her tomb, toi 











that he assuredly recover them and return ; 
rare can ns enches in tho ently 
ng. he summoned before him the whole household. 
sn, upon the neck of the negress, servant to the first 
saw Sodewa Bai’s missing necklace, and seizing 
ed his guards to take the woman to prison. The 
frightened, confessed all that she had done by order 
an Ranee, and how, at her command, she had stolen 
ka ick em the Rajah learnt this, he ordered 
: Ranee also should be imprisoned for life ; and 
s father and mother all went together to the 
placing the lost beads round Sodewa Bai’s neck, 


_ ‘Then, at news of how the young Ranee had pees 

life, there was great joy throughout all 

d many days were spent in rejoicings in honour 
: and for the rest of their lives the old 
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XXIL. 
CHANDRA’S VENGEANCE. - 


THERE was once a Sowkar’s* wife who had no children ; 
one day she avent crying to her husband and saying, “What 
an unhappy woman I am to have no children. If I had — 
any children to amuse me I should be quite happy.” He 
answered, “Why should you be miserable on that. ct 
though you have no children your sister has eight. 
why not adopt one of hers?” The Sowkar’s 
and, adopting one of her sister's little boys, 
six months old, brought him up as her own 
time afterwards, when the child was one day 
school, he and one of his sch e 
began to fight, and the other boy (being 
and stronger of the two) gave him a. 


‘i ee eat oa 
1 to himself, only my | 
the did not punish the other boy. If she 
sther she would certainly have given him a = 
t knock ‘on his head, to punish him for knocking sie: 
bec: wuse she is only my aunt, I suppose she doesn’t 4 
‘The Sowkar’s wife overheard him, and felt very 


tia 
4! 


d, saying, “This little child, whom I have watched ‘¢ 
om his babyhood, does not love me as if T were his 2 
It is of no use ; he is not my own, and he w 


x 


» for me as such.” So she took him home to his F 
saying, “ Si ve brought you back your 
saying, “ Sister, I ha - 

How is this?” asked her sister. “ You adopt 


“ag 


ws for all his life. Why do you now bring him 7 


“The Sowkat’s wife did not tell her sister what she 7] 


_ 
a“ 


“Vy, well 
he boy but she answered, “ ery well, 
oe as ine, he shall live awhile with ai is 
{ then come and visit me ; we Will both take care - ae 

returning to her husband, she told him what she ha 
1, «Al my pains are useless; you know bor 
‘been to my sister's boy, yet, after all I have ve 

end of seven years he does not love me as w 
his mother, whom he bas sarcely seen. Now, thers 
iL have seen Mahadeo,* and asked 


= 





_ and said to her, “ Who are you, and where are you 


~ who are you, and where are you | ae 
snsvered, “I am Coplinghee anes, 
_ country, but neither money nor 


_ have no I therefo 
4 him wrote 










. , ( , C. 
* ‘ ve Ce. 


“why not be content with your lot? ‘How do y x n eee 
you will find Mahadeo? Do you know the road to heaven?” 
“Nay,” she replied, “but I will seek for it until 


return home no more unless my prayer is answered,” Si 
she left the house, and wandered into the jungle, and after 
she had travelled through it for many, many days, and left — 
her own land very far behind, she came to the borders | 
another country, even the Madura Tinivelly * country, 
where a great river rolled down towards the sea, On the a 
river bank sat two women—a Ranee named Coplinghee 
Ranee, and a Nautch woman.t ie Mees 
Now, neither the Ranee, the Nautch woman, 
Sowkar’s wife had ever seen each other before they met 
the river side. Then, as she sat down to rest and 
some of the water, the Ranee turned to ¢ Ye 


“a 














She answered, “I am a Sowkar’s wife from a far oc 
and because I was very unhappy at having no chil 2 
am going to find Mahadeo and ask him to grant that I me 
have a child of my own.” ea 

Then, in her turn, she said to the Ranee, «. 


baa 












no chi sega glans eek 
Ny he tor a chad” pginctn nie 
id, “ Since we aresall journeying on the same 
ould we not go together?” ‘To this Coplinghee 
the Dancing-woman agreed, so they all three 
heir journey together through the jungle. 
on they wen every day further and further ; they 
d to rest, nor saw another human being. Their 
| dreadfully, and their clothes wore out, and they 
ng to live on but the jungle-plants, wild berries 
So weary and worn did they become that they 
{poor old beggar-women. Never had they 
i > nor by day-time rest ; and so, hour after 
aft month, year after year, they travelled on. 
one day, they came to where, in the midst of the 
re rolled a great river of fire. It was the biggest 
had ever seen, and made of flames instead of 
‘was no one on this side and no one on 
ting across but by walking through the fire. 
- Ranee and the Nautch woman saw 
‘Alas ! here is the end of all our pains and 
ver, for we can go no further.”. But 
“Shall we be deterred by this, 







































































turned, and waving her hands towards the 
on, come on, do not be afraid. The fire. 
I go to find Mahadeo; perhaps he is but # 


pray for us also, that we may have children.” _ 

So the Sowkar’s wife went on her way, and the 
lapped round her feet as if they had been w 
did not hurt her. 

When she reached the other side of the ni 
upon a great wilderness, full of wild claphagiaca 
and lions, and tigers, and bears, that roared an 
every side, But she did not turn back for fear of 
she said to herself, “I can but die once, and 
that they should kill me, than that I should r 
finding Mahadeo.” And all the wild beasts alle 
pass through the midst of them and did her no hi 

Now it came to pass that Mahadeo : 
heaven and saw her, and when he saw h 
greatly, for she had been twelve years w 
face of the earth to find him. Then 
mango teem Deals ae > sprit 
give her rest and 1 
disguise of a Gosain Fakes 
But the mner's wife 


Dut waked sr 





t shining brightly, the Lord of Kylas® in all 
and at the sight of him the poor Sowkar’s wife 
[down on the ground and kissed his feet, and he said to 
; me, Bai, where are you going?” She answered, 
i Mahadeo, to pray him to grant that I may 
a a child, but for twelve years I have looked for bim in 
.” He said, “Seek no further, for I am Mahadeo : tale 
mango,” and he gathered one off the tree that grew by 
and eat it, and it shall come to pass that when you 
n home you shall have a child.” Then she said, “ Sir, 
women came seeking you, but two stayed by the river of 
they were afraid ; may not they also have children ?” 
«Tf you will,” he answered, “ you may give them some 
your mango, and then they also will each have a child.” 
ng he faded from her sight, and the Sowkar's wife 
J, glad and joyful, through the wilderness and the 
fire, to where the Ranee and the Dancing-woman 
@ for her on the other side. When they saw her, 
‘Well, Sowkar's wife, what news?” She 
have found Mahadeo, and he has given me 
if we-eat we shall each have a child.” 
ngo, and squeezing it gave the juice to 
| she gave to the Nautch woman, 


























































Chandra's Vengeance, aie 


Coplinghee Ranee and the Dancing-woman to 
Tinivelly country, and the Sowkar's wife to very, 
beyond that, even the land where her husband liy 
whence she had first started on her journey. <4 
But, on their return, all their friends only 
them, and the Sowkar said to his wife, “ I cannot see. n 
good in your mad twelve years’ journey ; you only come. 
looking like a beggar, and all the world laughs at you.” 
“T don’t care,” she answered’; “I have seen Mi cia. 
and eaten of the mango, and I shall have a child,” 
And within a while it came to pass that there was born to 
the Sowkar and his wife a little son, and on the very s ne 
day Coplinghee Ranee had a daughter, and the N 
woman had a daughter. : 
Then were they all very happy, and sent ever 
tell their friends the good news ; and each gave, 2 
to her power, a great feast to the poor, as a thar 
to Mahadeo, who had been merciful to them, 
Sowkar’s wife called her son “ Koila,”* in men 
mango stone ; and the Nautch woman called 
“Moulee ;” ¢ and the litde Princess was na 
Bai,} for she was as fair and beautiful as. 
Chandra Ranee was very beautiful, 
child in all that country, so pretty and de 





of them all, when bebe hie; wid, 
nt out of the country at once, for if 













“1 will cut off your head, for you tell 
> truth.” The Brahmin answered, “ Cut off 
fll, but it is the truth I speak, and no lie. If 
See ee weet be echo, and put 


in aa As this fire has burnt the wool, 
ss one day, if she comes here, burn this 
they were all very much frightened, and 
| the Ranee, “This being so, the child 
sent ‘out of the country instantly." The poor 
it we and she did all in her power to 

¢ Rajah would not hear of it, 




























_ baby in it, with many tears, (since all her efforts to sav 
of no avail), and it was taken away and thrown into th 
The box floated on, and on, and on, until at | 
reached the country where the Sowkar and the &§ 


wash his Mig ye sight of it, and seeing a fisherman not 
far off, prepared to throw his net into the water, he cried, 
“Run, Fisherman, run, run, do not stop to fish, but. 
your net over that glittering box and bring it here to me” 
ba wi not, unless you promise me that the box shall 
mine,” said the Fisherman. “ Very well,” answe he 
Sowkar ; “ the box hee be yours, and wha 
shall belong to me.” 
So the Fisherman cast his net in that par 
and dragged the box ashore, 
I don't know which was noni neee the 


For the box wes composed entirely of gold | 


ever was seen, a? fie 


She seemed a little Trinetin; ihe oe ' 


of cloth of gold, and wages 
shone like the sun. ne 





nthe Eat; you. must be Moulee’s 
“answered, “I only came here to look on ; 1 
js not my country; I have a wife of my 
- “hat is nothing to us,” they said, “it is 
to adage Moulee the beautiful one, 
yoice you heard, and who dances so weil. 
Halt es, for the garland fell on you.” 
it was, that though Koila was very kind to his 
| not love her as well as she loved him, (perhaps 
having been accustomed to her from a child, 
podness and beauty struck him less than it did 
and instead of thinking how unhappy she 
rhe did not return, and going back at once, he 
ind hesitated, and debated what to do, And the 
b peo D fears Me's ceink that was a very powerful 
h that he soon totally forgot about his own 
“married to Moulee, the Nautch girl, and 
¢ Nautch people for many months, At last, 
mother (the very Nautch woman who 
se Ranee and the Sowkar's wife to 














‘now for a long time, but you do 
“9 aaa 


“S. 



































had no money to give his motherdr 
time, he bethought him of his own country and 
and he said, “ My first wife, who lives in my 
has on her feet two bangles of very great v. ue 5 
return home and fetch one of them to sell, which 
than pay whatever I owe you.” The Nautch p 
sented. So Koila returned to his own home, 
Chandra what he wanted the money for, and as 
let him have one of her bangles, but she 
“ You have been away a long, long time and left me 
and chosen for your second wife one of the Nautel 
and become one of them, and now you want | 

my bangles, the bangles that I had when a little ¢ 
have grown with my growth, and never been tak 
to give ii to your other wife. ‘This shall not I 
you will to your new friends, but I will not 
bangle.” mee 

He answered, “They gave me an enchanted 

made me forget you for a time, but I a wear 
let me but go and pay my mother-in-law th a 
her for food and clothes, and I will retuz 
own land, for you are my beer. 


sell it, and give the money 
but take me also with you 





jadura Tinivelly country. He is going 
bangle, and he will only be killed, and then 
- will burn up all the country. Oh, foolish 
The goddesses answered, “This is a very 

ing; let us go in disguise, and warn him not to 
country.” “It would be useless,” said Krishna- 
; “if you do he will only laugh at you and get angry 
.” But the goddesses determined to do their best 
rt the threatened calamity. So they disguised them- 
‘old fortune-tellers, and went out with little lamps 
F sacred books, to meet Koila as he came along the 
d by his wife. Then they said to him, “Come 
) the Madura Tinivelly country, for if you come you 
killed, and your wife in her fury will burn all the 
“fire.” At first, Koila would not listen to them ; 
: bade them go away; and lastly, when they con- 
ming him, got angry, and beat them out of his 
,*Do you think I am to be frightened out of 
by a parcel of old crones like you?” 

asw three wives returned to him, much 
they had received, but he only 
I tell you not to go, warning you 
























on es pene 


































Chandra's Vengeance. 


Next morning Koila said to his wife, “ You] 
here ; this good old woman will take care of ‘Ol 
into the town to sell your bangle.” Chandra 
remained at the old woman's house while her husb 
into the town. Of course he did not know that # 
and his wife (the Coplinghee Ranee) were Chandra’s fath 
and mother, any more than they, or Chandra herself, kne 
it, or than the three Mango children knew the ene da 
mothers’ journey in search of Mahadeo. 
Now a short time before Koila and Chandra reached 
Madura Tinivelly country, Coplinghee Ranee had sen 
very handsome pair of bangles to a Jeweller in the t 
be cleaned. It chanced that in a high tree close 1 
Jewellers house two eagles had built their nest, ; 
young eagles, who were very noisy birds, used to 2a 
day long, and greatly disturb the Jeweller’s family. , 


climbed up the tree, and pulled down the nest, and 
young eagles to death. When the old birds 
and saw what was done, it grieved them ve 
they said, “ These cruel people have killed ¢ 
us punish them.” And seeing in the porch one 
Ranee’s beautiful bangles, which the Jewe 
cleaning, they swooped down and fley 
The Jeweller did not know ¥ 
wife, “To buy such a bangle as that 


stolen. No peed ni 


= eh Ro a so oe ae > hi 


“ That is the very thing I want, if I 
he called his wife, and said to her, 


nearly gone, and invite him to come 
house for the night. For if we can 

_ him and get him to trust us, I shall 
bangle from him, and say he'stole Sieneil 
__ ‘is a stranger here, every one will 


take Coplinghee Ranee, for 

more beautiful.” baa 
The Jeweller’s wife did wee was 

Be hapeertiseertee went up to igre 











bangle, (which I had been given to 
lto sell it. If he had done so you would have 
‘had stolen it, and killed me ; I demand, therefore, 
he in punishment shall be put to death.” 

a te ae De elke her the bangle, but 
: oom as she saw it she recognised it as one of the bangics 
; belonged Chandra, and burst into tears, 
ohm is not a aeg Oh, my lord, no jeweller 
on earth made this bangle! See, it is different to mine ; and 
“when ‘ny one comes near it, it tinkles, and all the little 
: bells. begin to ring, Have you forgotten it? This 
s my beauty’s bangle! My diamond’s! My little dar- 
4s My lost child’s! Where did it come from? How 
it come here? How into this land, and into this town 
db , among these wicked people? For this Jeweller 


have kept my bangle and brought this one in its place. 































Chandra's Vengeance, 


and locked it away in a strong cupboard, apart | 
other jewels, bss: bi 

Then they took Koila out into the jungle and would 
have cut off his head, but he said to his guards, “If In 
die, let me die by my own hands,” and drawing his 
he fell upon it, and as the sword was very sharp it cut his 
body in two—one half fell on one side of the sword, 
the other half on the other side—and they left his body 
where it fell. Sage , 

When news of what had taken place came to the town, 
many people who had seen Koila selling his bangle the day 
before, began to murmur, saying “ There must be some in- 
justice here—the Rajah has been over-hasty. ‘Most likely 
the poor mag did not steal the bangle. It is not likely that 
he would have tried to sell it openly before us all in 
bazaar, if it had been stolen property. How cruel of 
Rajah to put such a handseme, gentle, noble-looking | 0 
to death—and he was a stranger, too!” And many 
at thought of his hard fate. When the Rajah hea d 
he was very angry, and sent and commanded 








ne See, is pure, fresh, warm, 
aght you; drink again.” But when Chandra 
the second time, she answered, “Oh no! Oh 
st milk that I taste, but blood. All last night I 
sdfal dream, and this morning when I woke I 
hat marriage necklace had snapped in two ; and 
apap me as blood. Let me go! let me 
rt husband is dead.” 
ghd tried to comfort her, saying, “ og 
i ? he was quite well yesterday, 
ce er bangle ; and he said he would 
pac to you soon ; ina little while, very likely, he will 
But she answered, “ No, no; I feel sure thet he 
Oh, let me go! for I must find him before I dic. 
oid woman said, “ You must not go; you are too 
to run about through the streets of this strange 
ne ; and your husband would be very angry if he 
so, and who knows but that you might lose 
‘get carried off as a slave ; remember, he told 
till he returned. Be patient; remain 















ay 
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pa 











_ Alt he was very h 



















gone to sell such a wonderful bangle the day bel 
she could not find him, nor did she hear him Ki 
for all were aftaid to say a word about him on accou 

the Rajah’s decree. Being unable to trace him the 
woman got suspicious, and began to search, more care 
than before, down all the streets near the ma 
where she thought he was most likely to have 
lest people should wonder at her errand, she call 
each time as if she had some different thing to sel. 
“Buy some milk—who'll bay milk—who'll buy?” | 
going for a second time down the same street, “B 
——butter! very fine butter!” and so on, 
woman, who had been watching her with 
said, “Old woman, what nonsense you talk ! you 
half-a dozen times up and down this same street, 
had half-a-dozen different things to sell in that oni 
Anyone would think you had as little se 


to sell it, and got put to death for his pai 
“Of whom do you speak?” 
“Oh!” said the other, © I suppose as 
from the country you know nothin 
not to be talked about, fo 
speaks of him, or me 


“Where is he 























BF etic acs vs the pecs; but when 
w the two halves of Koila’s body lying side by 
d cold, she threw her earthen chattee down on 

yand, and fell on her knees, crying bitterly. The 
iaiiacted the attention of the Rajah’s guards, some of 
diately seized her, saying, “ Old woman, it is 
seein & lament that dead man, or murmur at the 
s decree ; you deserve to be put to death.” But she 

quickly, “The dead man! I do not cry for the 

id man ; can you not see that my chattee is broken, and 
the milk spilt. Is it not enough to make one weep?” 
» began to cry again. “Hush! hush!” they an 
1 d; “don’t cry; come, the chattee wasn’t worth much ; 
nly an earthen thing. Stop your tears, and may-be 

you a chattee of gold.” 
- care for your golden chattees, nor for silver,” 
angrily. “Go away; go away! my earthen 
en ol My grandfather's grandfather, 
used this chattee ; and 


a alll: varias wee at 
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No sooner did Chandra hear 
straight to the Rajah’s Palace in the mi 
rushing into the room where he was, sa 
dare to kill my husband ?” j 

Now, at the sound of her voice, her bangle, 
Ranee had locked up in the cupboard, broke | 
the intervening doors, and rolled to Chandra’s 

The Rajah was unable to answer her a word. 
fell on her knees, and rent her clothes, and tore Y 
and when she tore it all the land began to bur, 
hair burned too. 

Then the old milkeeller, who had followed hi 
put a lump of butter on her head, thinking to c 
two other women who were by, fetched water 
her hair, but by this time nineteen lines of h 
flames. ‘Then the old woman cried, “Oh! spare 
wari* lines ; don’t burn them down, for I os i 
for you.” So Chandra did not burn that p 
near which the old woman and her friends 
fire burnt on and on in the other directi 
the Rajah and the Ranee, and all the 
and the wicked Jeweller and his wi 
Chandra tore out his heart and gi 
hovered overhead, sayings “Hi 


is, she cred to Mahadeo, say 
tT can ; I have joined the 


and he — Koila’s spirit back, and it 
again. Then Chandra was glad, and 

lived i in their own land. 

day nae Mahdura Tinivelly country you can 





e WITTED THE DEMONS. 



















XXII. 
HOW THE THREE CLEVER MEN ONE: 


‘THERE was once upon a time 2 ya 
a very beautiful wife, and this man’s chief 
to be shooting with a bow and arrow, at which he E 
clever, that every morning he would shoot thro 
the pearls in his wife’s ‘nose-ring without | h 
One fine day, that was a holiday, the Pearlshoote 
in-law came to take his sister to their father a 
house to pay her own family a little visit 5 and) 
her, he said, “Why do you look so pale, and # 
miserable ? is your husband unkind 2 you, oF v 
matter?” “No,” she answered ; 
kind to me, and I have plenty of 
nice a house as I could wish 5 my 














«ap el 

. ed, “when he has shot the pearl, he comes to me quite 
and says, ‘Was there ever a man as 
‘am?’ and I answer him, ‘No, I do not think 

any as clever as you.” “Do not say so 
said the brother; “but next time he asks you 
he quest ‘answer, *Yes, there are many men in the 
wor more clever than you.’” The Pearlshooter’s wife 
senieed to take her brother's advice. So, next time her 
‘husband shot the pear! from her nose-ring, and said to her, 
“Was there ever a man as clever as I am?” she an- 
bk € Yes, there are many men in the world more 
ie ver than you.” Then he said, “If so be that there are 
{ will not rest until I have found them.” And he left her, 
nt a far journey into the jungle in order to find, if 
s a cleverer man than himself. On, on, on, he 
da very long way, until at last he came to a large 
| on the river bank sat a traveller eating his dinner. 
‘Pearlshooter sat down beside him, and the two began 
‘together. At last, the Pearlshooter said to his 
hat is the reason of your journey, and where are 
‘The stranger answered, “I am a Wrestler, 
; man in all this country; I can do many 
s in the way of wrestling and carrying heavy 
egan to think that in all this world there 
I; but I have lately heard of a still 
lives in a distant country, and 































































How the Three Clever Men Outwitted the D 
pearls from his wife's nose-ring without hurting: 
go to find him, and learn if this is true.” The 
answered, “Then you need travel no further, 
man of whom you heard.” “Why are you tra’ 
then, and where are you going?” asked the V ‘rest 
“T,” replied the other, “am also travelling to see if 

the world I can find a cleverer man than myself; th 
fore, as we have both the same object in view, let us be 
brothers, and go about together ; perhaps there is st 
the world a better man than we.” The Wrestler agree 
so they both started on their way together. They had 
gone very far before they came to a place where three 1 0 
met, and there sat another man whom neither of then 
ever seen before, He accosted the Wrestler and the 
shooter and said to them, “ Who are you, friends, and 
are you going?” “We,” answered they, “are two 
men, who are travelling through the world to see if 
find a cleverer man than we; but who may you 
where are you going?” “TI,” replied the third m 

Pundit,* a man of memory, renowned for my goo 
great thinker; and verily I thought there 
world a more wonderful man than I; but ha 
two men in distant lands of very great cle 
whom is a Wrestler, and the oth 





9 heavy that five-and-twenty men could hardly 
‘and in the dead of night, the Wrestler, to prove 
af up from the verandah, where he was sleep- 
as quietly as possible lifted this great cauldron 
pile shoulders, and carried it down to the river, 


returned to the Pundit’s house as quietly as “ had 
it, and, rolling himself up in his blanket, fell fast 

‘But though he had come never so softly, the 
$ wife heard him, and waking her husband, she said, 
ar footsteps as of people creeping quietly about and 
hing to be heard, and but a little while ago I noticed 

thing ; perhaps there are thieves in the house, let 

— it is strange they should choose such a 
joonlight night.” And they both got up quickly, 
st house. “They found nothing, how- 

















































the cauldron was nowhere to be seem. 4 
they discovered deep footprints in the sand 
kitchen door, as of some one who had been 
very heavy weight, and these they traced down | 
side. 

Then the Pundit said, “Some one ‘mmesainilll 
evidently done this, for here are the footprints of | 
only ; and he must have buried the cauldron in the 
for see, there is no continuation of the footprints 
other side. I wonder who can have done it?” 
and see that our two guests are asleep; 
Wrestler played us this trick to prove his great 
And, with his wife, he went into the verandah where 
Pearlshooter and the Wrestler lay rolled up in their 
fast asleep. First, they looked at the Pearlshooter 
on seeing him, the Pundit shook his head, saying, ' 
certainly has not done this thing.” They then 
the Wrestler, and the cunning Pundit licked | 
sleeping man, and, turning to his wife, wi 
assuredly the man who stole the cauldron a1 
river, for he must have been. but lately ug 
fresh water, since there is flo taste of salt 
his foot even to his shoulders. — \ 
him by showing him T know = 
Pundit crept- beck. ato MR puse fo 




















_ friend, how far this cauldron travelled !” 
fr was much surprised to find that the Pundit 
here the cauldron was hidden, and said, “Who can 
se it there?” “I will tell you,” answered the 
fit; “why, I think it was you !” And then he related 


Saliva bed toekened him the night before, and we they 
had discovered that the cauldron was missing, and traced it 
_ down to the river side ; and then how he had found out 
that the Wrestler had just before been into the water up to 
“neck, The Wrestler and the Pearlshooter were both 
\ cra. at the Pundit’s wisdom in having found 


penal ee At ee wiry happy and 
yful, and amused themselves laughing and talking all the 
the day, and when evenitlg came, the Pundit said to 
stl » “ Let us to-night forego all meagre fare, and 

























himself, “ If I can make him choose me, and tak 
with him for his dinner, I shall be able to play him 
friends some fine tricks.” So, quick as thought, he. 
himself into a very handsome goat, and when the 
saw this one goat so much taller, and finer, and fatter tha 
all the rest, he ran and caught hold of him, and tucked hi m 
under his arm, to carry him home for dinner. “The § 
kicked and kicked, and jumped about, and tried to butt 
more fiercely than the Wrestler had ever known any A 
goat do before, but still he held him tight, and brought him 
in triumph to the Pundit’s door. The Pundit heard him : 
coming, and ran out to meet him ; but when he saw the a 


its head, and they were fiery and evlNooking, and banning 

like two living coals, and the Pundit saw at once that it . 
a Demon, and no goat, that his friend held; the 
thought quickly, “If I appear to be frightened this 
Demon will get into the house and devour us all; 1 
endeavour to intimidate him.” So, in a bold 1 vic 
cried, “Oh, Wrestler! Wrestler ! foolish friend 

you done? We asked yon te Aaa 
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well,” answered the Demon, for he felt pein 
ghtened at the Pundit’s fierce words; “mount on my 
and I'll take you there.” So the Pundit, the Wrestler, 
| the Pearlshooter all mounted the Demon, and he 
‘away with them, on, on, on, as fast as wings could 


-durbar* was to be held, and there he placed them all 
on the top of a high tree just over the Demon Rajah’s 
. In a few minutes the Pearlshooter, the Wrestler, 
nd the Pundit heard a rushing noise, and thousands 

d thousands of Demons filled the place, covering the 
pund as far as the eye could reach, and thronging 
jiefly round the Rajah’s throne ; but they did not notice 

we men up in the tree above them. Then the Rajah 

red that the Evil Spirit, who had taken of their treasure 
: to mortals, should be brought to judgment, and 
ey had dragged the culprit into the midst of them, 
sed him, and having proved him guilty, would 
seis but be defended himself stoutly, 








































will believe you; but———.” At this moment t 
which the Pundit, the Pearlshooter, and the * ; 
broke, and down they all tumbled ; first, the ¥ 


position, dusaneiaad to take the aggressive. So tl 


kicked hd hugged and beat the Rajah with all hi 
and main, and the Pearlshooter did pees 


of the others, cried, “So be it, so be it. We 
first for dinner, and afterwards we will eat alt 
Demons.” The Evil Spirits reedinag te and 
away from the confusion, and left their 1 
pag ae “Oh spare me ! spare ni 
as oa like.” 


“No, no,” said the J 








but ‘they ‘were very willing to do their 
ndit, the Pearlshooter, and the Wrestler 

nd, who for their parts were no less 
to go. V got home, the Pundit said, 
shall not go “until the engagement is fulfilled.” 
- Instantly Demons without number filled the house with 
a - riches ; and when they had accomplished their tisk, they 
“all flew away, fearing greatly the terrible Pundit and his 
friends, who talked of eating Demons as men would eat 
almonds and raisins. So, by never showing that he was 
afraid, this brave Pundit saved his family from being eaten 
yy these Evil Spirits, and also got a vast amount of treasure. 
en he divided it into three equal portions: a third he 
; the Wrestler, a third to the Pearlshooter, and a 
he kept himself ; after which he sent his friends with 
kindly words, back to their own homes. So the 
ate! a te house laden with gold and 
' priceless worth, and when he got there, he called 
fe and gave them to her, saying, “T have been a far 
| brought back all these treasures for you, and I 
your words were true, since in the world 
than 1; for mine is a cleverness that 




























a Pundit and a Wrestler, I should : 









~ caught hold of him. “Oh dear!” i 


. . peor aaa os mouth 
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THE ALLIGATOR AND THE JACKAL, 


b 


A nuNcRY JackaL once went down to the river side: in 
search of little crabs, bits of fish, and whatever else he could — 4 
find for his dinner. Now it chanced that in this river there ai 
lived a great big Alligator, who, being also very hungry, ee 
would have been extremely glad to eat the Jack ‘te = 

The Jackal ran up and down, here and the 
long time could find nothing to eat. At last, close close am 
the Alligator was lying, among some tall fever 
clear shallow water, he saw a little crab sidling along as fast i 


as his legs could cary him, The owt ve she 2 











try and catch the crab, when sn 


Lae 


- himself, “what can I do? this ¢ 








buried among the bulrushes that he could hardly 
it, on hearing this, Dear me, how tiresome; I 


is, calling out in a cheerful voice; I suppose I must 
we seized a bulrush root instead, as he says,” and he let 
Jackal go, 


“The Jackal ran away as fast as he could, crying, “Oh, 


n the Alligator was very vexed, but the Jackal had run 
‘away too far to be caught. Next day the Jackal returned 
cs the river side to get his dinner, as before ; but because he 
ery much afraid of the Alligator he called out, “ When- 
[ go to look for my dinner, I. see the nice little crabs 
; up through the mud, then I catch them and eat 
I wish I could see one now.” 
Alligator, who was buried in the mud at the bottom 
the river, heard every word. So he popped the little 
t snout above it, thinking, “If I do but just 
my nose, the Jackal will take me for a crab 
: ee oes nea ween pe =r 
Jackal see the little tip of the 
1 this part of the river then, 1 


Alligator, wise Alligator, So you let me go agaip!”. 


aa 




















































dinner a long way from that place. The Alligz 
angry at missing his prey @ second time, and 
not to let him escape again. 
So on the following day, when his little torm tor 
to the water side, the Alligator hid himself close to the 
in order to catch him if he could. Now the Jackal 
rather afraid going near the river, for he thought, “ Pe 
this Alligator will catch me to-day.” But yet, b ing hun; 
did not wish to go without his dinner; so to make all as 
as he could, he cried, “ Where are all the little crabs ge 
‘There is not one here, and I am so hungry ; and 
even when they are under water, one can see the 
bubble, bubble, bubble, and all the little bubbles: 
pop! pop!” On hearing this the Alligator, who as 
in the mud under the river bank, thought, “I i pre 
to be alittle crab.” And he began to"blow, “ Pu 
puff! Bubble, bubble, bubble!” and all the ; 
bubbles rushed to the surface of the river and 
and the waters eddied round and round hi 
and there was such a commotion when 
began to blow bubbles in this way 
very well who must be there, and. 
he could, saying, “ Thank you, kin 





known you were so close.” 





stayed in the jungles and cat wild figs, and 
ch he dug up with his paws. 


y trees, where the ground was covered with the 
, fruit, he collected a quantity of it together, and, 
ig himself under the great heap, waited for the Jackal 
toappear. But no sooner did the cunning little animal see 
this great heap of wild figs all collected together, than he 
i ught, “That looks very like my friend the Alligator.” 
oe. it was so or not he called out, “The 
little wid figs I love to eat, —- tumble down from 


l, roll; some a mile this way, some a mile 
they had ever rolled before, or than the 































The Alligator and 1 
this, was so angry that he ran after 


Then the Alligator said to himself, “I: 
little wretch to make fun of me another 
run away out of reach ; I will show him that 
cunnirg than he fancies.” And early the ne 
crawled as fast as he could to the Jackal’s 
was a hole in the side of a hill) and crept 3 
hid himself, waiting for the Jackal, who was o' 
home. But when the Jackal got near the place h 
about him and thought, “ Dear me, the ground 
some heavy creature had been walking over it, an 
great clods of earth knocked down from each 
door of my den, as if a very big animal had bee 
squeeze himself through it. I certainly will m 
until I know that all is safe there.” So 
“ Little house, pretty house, my sweet little h 
you not give an answer when I call? If r 
safe and right, you always call out to 
wrong that you do not speak?” 

Then the Alligator, who was inside, tho 
the case I had better call out, that he 


pear | 


+ 
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he cor “not help laughing a little to himself, as he 
thought, “So T have deceived this tiresome little Jackal at 
Mast In a few minutes he will run in here, and then won't 
_ I snap him up.” When the Jackal had gathered together 
all the sticks he could find, and put them round the mouth 
“of his den, he set them on fire and pushed them as far into a 
ae “it as) possible, ‘There was such a quantity of them that they ; 
= blazed up into a great fire, and the smoke and flames 
” filled the den and smothered the wicked old Alligator, and 
ome him to death, while the little Jackal ran up and down 
dancing for joy and singing :— 
Eatiew do you like my house, my friend ? Is it nice and 
warm ? Ding, dong! ding, dong! The Alligator is dying ! 
ding, dong, ding, dong ! 
_ “He will trouble me no more. I have defeated my 
- enemy ‘Ring a ting! ding a ting! ding, ding, dong!” 


wana 


oe 
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NOTES ON THE NARRATOR'S — 









NARRATIVE, 
NOTE A, 
—— if 
THe Battle of Kirkee was the tuming point in the last sonia 
war, which sealed the fate of the Peishwa’s dynasty and transferred the 


Deccan to British rule, and is naturally, in that part of India, still regarded — 
by all whose recollections go back to those days, as the one great event “| 
of modern history, 5 
When the collector of these tales was in India, the honse vemporarily ” ‘ 
occupied by the Governor of Bombay overlooked the field of battle, and. . 
among those who came to see the Governor on business or pleasure 
were some, natives as well as Europeans, to whom the <r — 
century ago were matters of living memory, ‘ , 
Old soldiers would tell how the fidelity of the native 
all the bribes and threats of Bajee Row Peishwa, the 
ruler of Poona, and thus, while the Peishwa eect : 
by treachery, enabled Mr, Mountsteuart Elphinstone to as 
Lond a 
















hostilities—a matter of vital importance to the 
Hastings on the other side of India, in Fees 
against the Pindaries. 

The veterans would recount all the romantic in 
which followed, How the “old Toughs” 
ment), the only European corps within reach, 
the leash at Panwell, marched erenem 
ghauts to Poona, with only 4 le three he 
they closed up their ranks vel-ss 
British lines with band i? 

annaaie open pepo et alt 
heir arrival was the \ 














ores rs were untrue! Not a Sepoy, = 
‘cavalry poured down upon them, dashed 
ree the two lines, enveloped either flank 
s the European regiment in the rear. 
' the European regiment faced about their 
up such a steady rolling fire to front and rear at 
t but Fae the eager horsemen ever came within 
British bayonets. 
id and far-reaching musketry fire, such a manceuvre 
de the formation of squares to resist cavalry, but up 
d been but twice successfully attempted, as far as our 
told, even by the “terrible infantry” of England, 
of the “old Toughs” were not a little proud to have 
t which had won for H. M.’s a8th Regiment 
a double number on the back as well as 


es 


Diadhieig recatinttions of those times attracted our 
day we spent at Kitkee. An old chief, Jadowrow 
come to take leave of the departing Governor. He 
ne of f the oldest Mahratta families, for his ancestors were 
incient royal house, before the Mahomedans invaded 
I eed Vases aces cs ¢ youthil commander of 
t Duke was at Poona in 1802, just before the Battle 
distinguished for his y in the battle 

had followed the fortunes of the 
ng to make separate terms for himself 
“Tem -sorgragi tt the few thoroughly 
ajee Row, but 

Sug ote, piper Berd aoe 
Boal for many years he 














































































rthe English. ‘*He had no. child 

with him.” At last, as years 
ha; and then, touched ‘by some u 
part of the British Government which would secure 
to this child of his old age, he resolved to go to Poona, 
Governor, whose temporary residence happened to overl 
field of Kirkee. He gazed long and wistfully from 
windows and said, ‘ This place is-much changed 
fifty years ago. Tt was here the battle was fought, 
this very spot that we charged down that slope on 
it foresed beyond that brook. ide: to have seen 


from the old chief, It asks no favour, save a prerione 
friend he can never see again, and conveys in terms of 
an assurance of his good will and cordial recollection, = 
Not many miles from Poona a beautiful ee 
from the great plain, which stretches eastward, marks the ¥ 
Koreigaom. ‘There, a few weeks after the battle 
batallion of Sepoys (the 1st Bombay Grenadiers), 1 
gunners of the Madras Artillery, and troopers ¢ 
defended the open village for a whole day against the : 
commanded by the Peishwa in person, and in 
recent defeat at Kirkee. i 
Of the heroes of that little band few, of course, 


ry ago. He was the son of ¢ {ec 
selected by Sic John Malcolm from ong t 
to hold a small grant of land hich the wi 


























- (eg aga: germane peep een 
for travellers). These were the only stone buildings in 
"Phe massive square pillars of black basalt bear in bas- 
g Of ages ago, scenes of battles of heroes and demiguds 
(the ancient national epic. This little temple, though not 
square inside, was, from its strength and situation, the key of 
(Commanding the street on one side, and overlooking the 
a the other, it enabled a few men to protect the guns posted in 
} space. Here was the only shelter for the wounded. Our men 
but partial possession of the village, small as it was, for on the 
‘thorning of the battle as they marched in to occupy it from one site, the 
advanced guard of the Mahratta army, of whose approact they had, tl 
a few minutes before, been unaware, swarmed in from the other (the 
ver § en te eontert begun when a few yards only separated the 
lead } The Peishwa took up his position on an eminence 
le distance, and through the livelong day one body after another 
—eerehngean Arabs and others, were sent to overwhelm the 
of British Sepoys. ‘The enemy moved up under cover of the 
and more than once succeeded in seizing our guns ; but each 
he Sepoys, advancing with the bayonet, as long as an English 
; OSS eel foes back. Here, we 
d, fell Pattinson, the. gigantic adjutant. He was the son of a 
an, and was greatly beloved by his men. Early in 

“been shot through the body, and otherwise sorely 
men thought he was dead ; but when he heard the 
n by the enemy, he struggled to his feet, and, clubbing 


of hi 





Notes. — 



















The greatest sufferings of the Sepoys wid 
had depended on the sacred waters of the Bheema, and 
see the Clear stream running within a hundred yards: 
was death to drink it, for those hundred yards could | 
fire of the whole Peishwa’s army, and no man ¢ould 
Space and return. Fak ay 

At length night closed on the unequal combat. The 
dispirited by his failure to overwhelm even such a handful 
Sepoys unsupported by any body of Europeans, porn 
again attempted to try the fortune of war in the field. 
remnant of the victors made good their retreat, car 
among their other wounded, their gallant adjutant, to: 
a soldier’s grave at Seroor.” 

Almost every hill, fort, and every large village round 
tradition, not only of the days of Alumgeer, 
Mahratta history, but of the campaigns of Wellesley 
the last great struggle in 1817-18 ; and many were the 
above referred to-which still survive, mingled with 
Flphinstone’s wisdom and noble generosity, and } 
which it was pleasant to hear and verify in these ds 
scepticism which affects to doubt alike the —s 1 
European heroism, and the existence of courage, un : 
real gratitude among the natives; and which too 
the possibility of holding and governing India by the san 
in the same spirit by which <a 
such disbelief, sometimes risk the power to do. 
generation witnessed ? 

















a tes 
ss, taking it by turns to cook their 
J in the houschold of a Rajah. 


irk iat i 7 
RAMA AND LUXMAN. 
le black and white’owls, which fly out at dusk and 


ng to cach other, in a singularly conversa 
ge, are among the most widely-spread of 


p province where they are found are regarded 
d of soothsayers. Unlike other ominous 
do good to mankind, for they always tell 
ee on as eee om so 

y er from all 
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not ventured to alter the traditional mode of the 
e of dinner to her mother the Star. Though it most, 






JACKALS. 


a ree~ Tide story a substantially the same as one well-known to 
Sitesi of Ppai' Fables. The chorus of the Jackals’ song of triumph 
_ is an imitation of their nocturnal howl. 





| _ THE JACKAL, THE BARBER, AND THE 
ed BRAHMIN. 


179.—The touch of the poor outcast Mahars would be pollution 


































gentleness of touch, and fearlessness, and how m 
peculiarity which pleases the senses of the ‘it 
for the instances, though not few, and perfectly well 
sufficiently rare to he popularly regarded as miraculous. 
In one case, which occurred in the country west of | 
after our conquest of the Decean, a Brahmin boy could, w 
of music or anything but his own voice, attract to hi 
‘ith impunity all the enekes which might he aiNiel 
thicket or dry stone wall, such as in that country is 
refuge. So great was the popular excitement regarding him 
belief that he was an incarnation of some divinity, that f 
i ee a 
political turn the excitement regarding the boy might ta 
regularly to Government the growth of the crowds who pres 
marvel, and to offer gifts to the child and his parents” 1c pe 
however, was at last bitten by one of the reptiles and 
wonder ceased. " 


sit 





CHUNDUN RAJAH. 


Page 255. —There are innumerable popular superstitions regardi 
powers which can be conveyed in a charmed necklace ; a 
mon belief that good and bad fortune, and life itself, can 
depend on its not being removed from the wearers neck. 


